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| perhaps, to be at the pains to condense 
General Department, | within a sketch, what might be so much 
more attractively amplified into a volume— 
we beg the forbearance, and deprecate in 
advance the criticism, of any student, his- 
torical or antiquarian, who might complain 
of the very superficial and discursive nature 
|of this essay. 
| Though a native New-Yorker, yet, as 
Ir may seem almost an act of presumption | the descendant of Long-Islanders, we take 
to attempt an historical sketch, much less|a special pride and interest in the Island, 
a detailed account, of Long Island, topo-|and all that relates to it. On this ground, 
graphical and statistical, within the ordinary too, we seem to feel a certain claim on 
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limits of a lecture,—as a full consideration 
of any one of the numerous topics of this! 
paper would exhaust the time and patience | 
of the most complaisant audience, Any-| 
thing like copiousness of detail or thorough- 
ness of treatment is, consequently, quite | 
out of the question, Our utmost endeavor) 


your kindness, and confess a desire to con- 
nect our name, again, with the home of 
our fathers, 

The historical importance of Long Island 
has never been overrated. Next to the 
city of New York, it is the oldest portion 
of the State that had been visited and 





will be to aim at presenting a very brief, | settled by Dutch and English. Previous to 
very rapid, and yet tolerably comprehen-|the Revolution, Long Island constituted 
sive, sketch of the notabilia, men andthe oldest and most important part of the 
things, of Long Island,—a portion of the;colony. A century ago the population of 
Empire State far too little looen except| Long Island (says Prime) was more than 
to native Long-Islanders, residents of long| that of the city of New York, and more 
standing, or those who, from business con-|than one-third that of the province. At 
nections, social ties, or pleasure excursions, |the commencement of this century, Long 
have become somewhat acquainted with her Island was still a most important part of 
varied resources and manifold attractions. | the State. 

It is, moreover, with no affectation of; To the student of political history, the 
modesty, that we undertake this task (a|antiquary, the humorist, the sportsman, 
labor of love though it be), when we reflect | the invalid, and the traveller for pleasure, 
on our avowed incompetence, compared | Long Island holds out many and various 
with certain gentlemen here present, who, | attractions. 
from birth, ampler information, and the| Her history, colonial and revolutionary ; 
nature of their researches, are far better (the Indian tribes (her original proprietors) ; 
fitted to treat this subject, and yet whose the settlement of her towns; their quaint 
favorable suffrages we should be most anx- | nomenclature; her old churches and houses; 
ious to gain. Since no one has, however, |the manorial grants of the Suffolk and 
| Queens County patentees; the quaint Eng- 


thought it expedient to present such a mere 
lish reminiscences of the east end, and the 


summary as we propose to give—unwilling, | 
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picturesque relics of the Dutch, in the) and on its svil at least one important action 
western; the romantic hardships of the| was fought—the Battle of Long Island, at 
whale fishery, and the bold race of men it| Gowanus—from which the masterly retreat 
nurtures—are all topics of interest. to New York was conducted with such 
The celebrated men, too, who first drew | signal success. 
breath in this favored region, and those) ‘The principal towns on Long Island 
who in later life retired here to enjoy a| were settled almost contemporaneously by 
calm and happy old age, are worthy of|the Dutch and English, at either end of the 
being recorded. Island, about the middle of the seventeenth 


We shall attempt, concisely enough, to 
touch upon all these points,—for we can 
do little more,—and we must again declare 
that the present paper is but introductory 
to the historical course that will follow, and | 
is intended to bear the same relation to| 
it as a preface to the volume of history. 

On the arrival of the European colonists, | 
thirteen tribes of native Indians were, 
found in possession of the Island. At pre-| 
sent a mere handful of half-breeds remain 


| 





century. Southold was the first town 
settled on Long Island—1640. Memorials 
of the original colonists are to be found in 
the very few old houses and churches still 
remaining—anhtiquarian relics of that early 
period. 

The principal of these (so far as we can 
learn) are the Cortelyou house at Gowanus 
—the headquarters of Lord Stirling at the 
Battle of Long Island ; the old stone house 
at New Utrecht, in which General Wood- 


,hull died; the Bowne house at Flushing ; 
ithe Young’s place at Southold; the old 
|stone cottage at Ravenswood; and the 
| Fort Neck mansion, built by Judge Thomas 
Jones, the loyalist, just previous to the 
Revolution. 

In Flatbush and in Brooklyn were stand- 
|ing, at the commencement of the present 
| century, and even later, houses of equal or 
| greater antiquity, not to omit the old brick 
‘house built by Major Thomas Jones, at 
| Massapequa, 1696, and removed 1835,— 


(more negro than Indian) of the once 
pen and predominant Montauks, and 
ut a meagre remnant of the Shinnecock 


tribe, settled on a Government reservation 
at Shinnecock. The only skirmish of any | 


consequence between the Indians and the| 
white inhabitants occurred in 1653, at Fort 
Neck (the seat of the Floyd Jones family), 
the famous Captain John Underhill being 
the victor, 

The colonial history of Long Island to 
the period of the Revolution is occupied 


(in its earlier records) with Indian difficul- 
ties; afterwards with civil protests of the 
Dutch against the Duke of York’s govern- 
ment; with party politics and local dis- 
putes. On the establishment of the English 
colonial dominion on Long Island, the 
Duke’s laws (which tradition declares to 
have been drawn up by no less a personage 
than Lord Chancellor Clarendon, the great 
historian) were promulgated for the go- 
vernment of the province, and became the 
established code. The Dutch had pre- 
viously governed the western end for near- | 
ly half a century. 

During the era of the Revolution— 
throughout almost the entire war—the 
Island was held by the British, It contained 
many patriotic citizens, however, who se- 
cretly gave “ material aid” to their fellow- 
countrymen, in nearly its whole extent; | 





the property, at that time, of Hon. David 
S. Jones. At South Hampton and at East 
Hampton several very old houses are yet 
standing. 

A few quite ancient houses of worship 
are still to be found. The Presbyterian 
meeting-house at East Hampton; the Caro- 
line Church at Setauket (the oldest Epis- 
copal church on Long Island); and the 
Quaker meeting-house at Flushing—the 
oldest house of worship on Long Island, 
built 1690—are the principal. 

The Long Island Historical Library is 
still limited. Its history and antiquities 
have, to be sure, been explored and dis- 
cussed, compiled and commented upon, 
but not as they should be. A brief yet 
comprehensive, a classical but yet familiar, 
narrative remains to be written. Thomp- 
son’s volumes contain the material for a 
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history, and disclose the sources for further 
research ; but they do not present history 
in the high and strict sense. They include 
an ample store of facts, not philosophically 
digested, nor yet skilfully arranged. The 
compiler, as the historian always modestly 
calls himself, transferred too many docu- 
ments and records, valuable as evidence, 
or illustrative of the text, but burdensome 
to the reader. He is, perhaps, too, in his 
biographical sketches, which form a sort 
of Long Island family history (by far the 
most interesting portion of his work to all 
interested in the details), too much of a 
genealogist, and not enough of a biogra- 
pher. With these obvious defects (and 
notwithstanding other defects of style and 
manner), full of matter as it undoubtedly 
is, and the work of an honorable man and 
zealous inquirer, it is thus far the best— 
the accredited history of Long Island. 

Wood's History of the Settlement of the 
Towns of Long Island, and Furman’s Notes 
on Brooklyn, both of which tracts preceded 
it, are truly valuable sketches, careful in 
research and clear in style. Dr. Strong’s 
History of Flatbush, Mr. Riker’s History 
of Newtown, Judge Benson’s Memoranda, 
and occasional historical sermons, afford 
useful material for local history. 

The earliest printed account of Long 
Island is to be found in Denton’s Descrip- 
tion of New York, of which Long Island 
was then the part best known and most 
compactly peopled, after the Island of 
Manhattan itself. It has been reprinted 
by Gowans, the well known bibliopole of 
New York City, with interesting notes by 
Judge Furman. It is a quaint and curious 
description of the city and the Island, very 
literal and very bald as to style, written in 
a vein of remarkable naiveté. The author 
of this pamphlet of twenty pages, published 
in 1670, was the son of the first clergyman 
of Hempstead, who came to this country 
in 1644, It is a literary and _ historical 
curiosity. 

Dr. Dwight, in his journal (a little pro- 
lix, yet generally sensible, and valuable as 
a faithful picture of manners at the begin- 
ning of this century—1804), gives some 
pleasant descriptions of places and customs. 








'Cobbett’s Year on Long Island, as might 
‘be expected, is fresh and racy in point of 
|style and sarcasm; most readable for agri- 
‘cultural remarks and general observations 
on character and manners. He saw com- 
paratively little of the Island; chiefly the 
neighborhood of North Hempstead, where, 
at Hyde Park, the seat of the Ludlows, 
this book was written, 1817, as well as his 
English Grammar, the most popular work 
of its class ever published. 

The late Wm. P. Hawes, a lively writer 
jand a genuine humorist, has left capital 
Long Island sketches—local, sporting, and 
familiar. His biographer, the late Wm. 
Henry Herbert, the accomplished scholar, 
litterateur, and sportsman, has left, in Notes 
on Fishing to the American reprint of the 
Complete Angler, some pleasant references 
to Long Island, as well as in his larger 
works on fishing, shooting, and the horse. 

The Rev. Mr. Prime’s compilation is 
chiefly important as an outline of the ec- 
clesiastical history of Long Island, though 
it also presents the fruit of antiquarian 
research. This work is replete with im- 
portant facts, and is drawn up with accu- 
racy in a compact form, 

Mr. Onderdonk’s valuable book of cut 
tings, the “ Incidents of the Revolution on 
Long Island,” may be regarded as interest- 
ing MSS. for the future historian, if indeed 
that classical scholar and loving chronicler 
of the past does not himself perform a 
|duty to which he is fully ecompetent—that 
‘of condensing his vivid facts and historical 
‘illustrations, running through three or 
four compact historical chapters, into a 
| succinct narrative. 

Mrs. Sigourney has essayed a poetical 
‘flight, we believe, off Montank—a species 
|of spirit-of-the-cape episode—and with her 
'we conclude the list of literary and 
historical illustrations of Long Island. 
From time to time, newspaper correspon- 
dents send a letter up to town from their 
summer retreats, but into this extensive 
‘class of literature we want both time and 
‘inclination to enter. 

| A topographical sketch of the Island 
will present a general picture—a bird’s-eye 
view of a most interesting country. 
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Suffolk County occupies nearly two- 
thirds of Long Island, the county of so- 
called “pine barrens” (1) and sand, yet 
abounding in rich “necks” on both sides 


of the Island, and teeming trout streams. | 


It is the county of the great patents of the 
Nicolls, the Smiths, the Gardiners, the 
Floyds, the Lawrences, the Thompsons, the 
Lloyds, and other leading families—estates 
equal in extent almost to some of the 
great old North River manorial grants; 
as, for instance, the Nicoll patent of origi- 
nally nearly a hundred square miles; 
Richard Smith’s patent of 30,000 acres; 
Fisher’s Island; Gardiner’s Island; Shelter 
Island ; Lloyd’s Neck—the county contain- 
ing the two greatest natural curiosities of 
Long Island—Ronkonkoma Pond and Mon- 
tauk Point. Ronkonkoma is a lake three 
miles in circumference, with the peculiarity 
of a sand beach, although an inland lake— 
itself the very Omphale of Long Island. 
For a long while it was supposed to be 
unfathomable, because no plummet had 


sounded its depths—(in this respect similar | 


to Success Pond and other sheets of water) 
—claimed in part by four towns, Smith- 
town, Setauket, Islip, and Patchogue. <Ac- 


cording to Judge Furman, the Indians| 


refused to eat the fish of Ronkonkoma, 
regarding them as superior beings, placed 
there by the Great Spirit, like the enchant- | 
ed lake of the Arabian Nights. 


Montauk, a vast common, as well as a} 


bold promontory, with its shining light, 
has its 9000 acres, owned by a company, 
who hold its pasturing privileges as stock, 
and buy and sell it in shares, 

Suffolk has the healthiest air (2) on Long 
Island, especially in its extreme eastern 
portion. We speak from experience of 
frequent visits, of from weeks’ to months’ 
duration, some years since. More old per- 
sons, we believe, are to be found there than 
in any county in the State—even if a futal 


ease of tetanus (3) and of chorea does oc-| 


casionally occur. According to Prime, 
Suffolk, in 1846, could show one in forty, 


of her population over seventy years of 


age. 
Halleck, died lately, a centenarian. 
It was an old slander against Suffolk, 
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that her people were a benighted race, 
because they preserved much of the primi- 


itive habits of the original settlers; yet if 


statistics are to be credited, more of her 
population can read and write than that of 
any other county in the State. The very 
first academy in the State—Clinton Acade- 
my—was established at East Hampton 
1784—7, and since the commencement of 
the century she has had her fair proportion 
of schools and academies. 

She has another just boast—that of 


|producing the handsomest women of the 


State. On this point it would be invidious 
to discriminate ; but, from personal obser- 
vation, I ean honestly declare that, if the 
wives and daughters of Kings and Queens 
are equally beautiful, they cannot be more 
amiable or intelligent. 

We cannot leave Suffolk without a few 
remarks on the whale fishery, forming its 
most characteristic feature. Whaling, from 
the earliest period of her annals, has been 
one of the chief sources of wealth to the 
hardy islanders; and a bold, manly oceupa- 
tion for the inhabitants of the eastern end 
of the Island in particular. From some of 
the towns on the north side, and early 
settlements on the shore of the South Bay 
(on asmaller scale), vessels have been from 
time to time dispatched; but Sag Harbor 
‘may be properly recognised as the head- 
| quarters of the whaling enterprise of Long 
Island,—a port, too, ranking (after New 
‘Bedford and one or two other places), in 
‘former days, as one of the most important 
whaling stations in the country. For this 
hazardous business the Hamptons furnished 
both officers and men, Of late years, since 
\the use of gas as a means of illumination, 
the whale fishery and oil trade have 
materially decreased. 

In contemplating the venturous toils in- 
‘curred by the vigorous race of men nur- 
‘tured in this manly pursuit, we are forcibly 
reminded of Burke’s vivid description of 
\the hardy pioneers of the New England 
whale fishery as literally applicable to that 
of Long Island, with which in spirit, and, 





The father, we believe, of General|in a less degree, i in extent, it is identical. 





After many, and dangerous, and profitable 
voyages, the daring navigator, and no less 
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daring fisher, returns to his native place 
with a moderate independence, revives in 
middle life the youthful occupations of the 
farmer, and settles down into the domestic 
character of a pater-familias. Originally a 
farmer’s boy, a third of his life perhaps 
spent at sea, he never loses a certain am- 
phibious character readily noticed in his 
dress and demeanor, his walk and _ talk, 
habits and feelings. A more kindly, intel- 
ligent, frank race of men cannot be found 





anywhere than the better portion (and 
that a prominent major ity) of the sea-faring 
men of Suffolk County. Simple-hearted 
but clear-headed, ingenious, industrious, | 
and upright, they make excellent neigh- | 
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with its quaint old houses and their dimi- 
nutive windows, their immense chimneys 
and massive timbers, its wide street, and 
wind-mill, and meeting-house. These are 
towns more than two centuries old, with 
something of Old England, and a great 
deal more of New England, in them. 

The names of places are often queer and 
outlandish, sometimes significant, . at often 
selected without any apparent good reason; 
e. g. Hardscrabble (now Farmingdale), 
Hoppogues, Greenland, Mount Misery, 
Old Man’s, Rum Point (Greenwich)—the 
scene of Dr. Valentine’s richly farcical 
\desecription of a féte—Commock, Buckram, 
Wolver Hollow, Canoe Place, Good 


bors, true friends, and valuable citizens., Ground, Bedlam, Drowned Meadow, Fire 
Their mode of life is eminently republican, | Place, and Fire Island ; Scuttle-hole, Wam- 
almost universal social equality existing in stead, North Sea, Speonk, Moriches, Mas- 
their towns, based upon a pretty uniform tic, Crab Meadow, Cow Neck, Cow Bay, 
equality of pecuniary condition and intel-| | Musquito (Glen) Cov e, Plandome, Dosoris, 


lectual acquirement. The whale fishery is 
the most democratic of employments ; 

every man has his proportional share of 
profits, and a few voyages raise the com-| 
petent sailor and skilful hunter of the seas | 


from the condition of an ordinary seaman 


to the post of captain, It is a pleasing 
sight of a Sunday to remark, at meeting, | 
the number of truly respectable, sometimes 

patriarchal, men, whose venerable locks | 
wre whitened by the frosts of many win- 
ters, as their honest faces are embrowned 
by the salt air and a tropical sun. As we 
have said, they make good farmers, but 
never lose their nantical ideas. Thus, in 
ordinary speech, they never throw, but al- 
ways heave ; a pail is always a bucket ; the 
reins are lines; they go east or ‘west, 

instead of up or down a street; they Acad. 
or steer north or south, whether on foot or 
in a vehicle, as if on water; they love to 
live near the sea, to have plenty of sea. 
room and space about them—to go a-fish-| 
ing and breathe their native air. 

The Hamptons are the towns where you 
find most of this race. J. Howard Payne, 
the dramatist, whose immortal song is as 
cosmopolitan as the English tongue, wrote, 
many years ago, an admirable description 
of East Hampton in one of the magazines, 
South Hampton is in much the same style, 


'Bating Hollow, Quogue, Wading River, 
| Hashmommock, Flanders, Upper Aque- 
bogue or High Hockabock. Most of these 
are in Suffolk. <A few scripture names 
occur in Queens and Suffolk; e. g. Jerusa- 
lem, Jericho, Babylon, Bethpage, Mount 
Sinai. 

The English settlements were chiefly in 
Suffolk and Queens during the civil war 
and the Protectorate, as the names of 
places show—Hampton, Huntington, 


‘Hempstead, Islip, Gravesend, for example. 


The Dutch settlements were almost 
wholly in Kings, adjacent to the city of 
New Amsterdam, as names of places there 
evince—Breuklyn, Midwout (Flatbush), 
Amersfort (Flatlands), New Utrecht, 
Gowanus. The English settled but one 
town in Kings—Gravesend. In Queens, 
the Dutch also settled Vlissengen (Flush- 
\ing), in 1645, and Rusdorp (Jamaica), but 
went no further east than Oyster Bay. 

The national characteristics are still 


| preserved, in some respects, and to this 


day the towns of Kings retain something 
of the aspect of Holland, and a great deal 
of her thrift and quiet industry; while Kast 
Hampton, in particular, has a good deal of 
the air of an old English village. In fuct, 
except in New England, there are few or 
no places in our country resembling the 
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old-fashioned English villages of a past|trotters now appear to have superseded, 
date (of which we read in the English|in a great measure, racing and racers. 
classics of the eighteenth century—neat| The shore of the East River, from 
and comfortable, pretty and picturesque), |Ravenswood to Flushing, famous for its 
save, in a comparatively slight degree,|gardens and schools (the nurseries of 
some of the oldest villages on Long Island, | education), especially at and in the neigh- 
where time and cultivation, the presence|borhood of Astoria, and also at Newtown 
of gentry and the possession of wealth, | (celebrated for its orchards), and Jamaica, 
have done a good deal to retine the face of|in the interior, is thickly set with delight- 
the country as well as the manners of the|ful country places and rural retreats, in 
people. |some instances of retired merchants and 
The distinguishing features of Queens| professional men, but, in most cases, of 
County are the strait at Hell Gate, immor-jactive business men engaged during the 
talized by the classic description of Irving ; day in town. 
Hempstead Plains; and the Great South} ‘The north side of the Island, especially 
Bay,—the last entrenched behind a greatjat Oyster Bay and Cold Spring, and 
bar or beach, nearly 100 miles long, ajindeed throughout its whole length, is 
natural breakwater and sure barrier against | certainly superior in natural beauty and 
the fury of the Ocean, forming a bay five| picturesque scenery; but the south side 
miles wide ; while the second, a species of has the advantage of fine roads, being 
prairie and heath combined, includes some| remarkably level, and is far richer in all 
25,000 acres of uncultivated ground, with-| kinds of game, fish, and fowl. Dr. DeKay’s 
out a tree growing naturally upon it,/ List of the Birds of Long Island shows that 
forming a common for the town. It is/she is uncommonly rich in this particular. 
twelve miles long, by five or six in width.| The highest ground on Long Island is 
Long previous to the Revolution, in early| Harbor Hill, 319 feet above the sea, at 
colonial times, a race-course, called after | Hempstead Harbor, now Roslyn—a roman- 
the celebrated (English) Newmarket, was) tic spot, the Summer abode of Bryant, P. 
established here, by Gov. Nicolls, 1665—)/Godwin, and Mrs, Kirkland. At the same 
nearly two centuries ago. It is thus de-| place was the first paper-mill in the State, 
scribed by Denton: “Towards the middle| erected and managed by a member of the 
of Long Island lyeth a plain sixteen miles|Onderdonk family, which has given two 
long by four broad, upon which plain|bishops to the church and many worthy 
grows very fine grass, that makes exceed-|members to society. On _ both sides, 
ing good hay, and is very good pasture for|the sound (her Mediterranean) and the 
sheep and other cattel; where you shall|Ocean, the Island is rich in watering 
find neither stick nor stone to hinder the places ; and after Newport, and superior to 
horses nor to endanger them or their races;|all of the New Jersey resorts for salt 
and once a year the best horses on the bathing, comes Rockaway, which is 
Island are brought hither, and the swiftest followed in an inferior degree by Coney 
rewarded with a silver cup—two being Island, Bath, and a number of other p aces, 





annually procured for that purpose.” 
Hence the origin of racing on Long Island 
—a favorite sport, especially at the Union 
Course, within the memory of most of us 
rendered classic by the historical contests 
between Eclipse and Henry; and, still 
later, between Boston and Fashion,—the 
North always victorious. The last great 
race was between Fashion and Blue Dick, 
—a most exciting scene, which we had 
the pleasure of witnessing. Trotting and 


to the very land’s-end of the Island, 
lat Montauk. <As a fashionable resort, 
Rockaway, of course, stands at the head of 
the list, and is very accessible to the 
denizens of the city; but old Ocean is to 
be seen in his more primitive aspects, with 
none of the artificial accompaniments of 
great hotels or brilliant society, with a 
ruder beach and a rougher surf, at the 
Hamptons and Montauk, and along the 
less visited shores of Suffolk County. 
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Kings County, in its rural portion, 
retains a good deal of the old Dutch 
character of the early settlers (Gravesend 
being the only English settlement). Flat- 
bush is the chief village—a quiet, clean, 
most comfortable-looking place, with its 
leasant houses, and gardens, and farms, 
Seooumes Hall, established contemporane- 
ously with East Hampton Academy, bears 
witness to its Belgic origin, immortalized 
by President Duer in his interesting St. 
Nicholas Address, 1848. 

Coney Island is supposed to have been 
the first landing-place of Hudson and his 
men, 1609. 

Forts Hamilton and La Fayette are 
most respectable fortifications, and import- 
ant to the safety of New York City. 

Brooklyn deserves a lecture, or a volume, 
rather, to herself, in place of a paragraph 
—the rival or rather the suburb of New 
York. This is said with no idea of disre- 
spect to her; as, though a dependency on 

ew York, much of the city of Brooklyn 
is very far superior to very much of the 
city of New York;—with her numerous 
places of religious worship, some of them 
of very considerable architectural preten- 
sions ; with her many fine streets of elegant, 
and, in very many instances, magnificent, 
private residences; her noble City Hall| 
and Navy Yard, with its admirable dry- 
dock, and, crowning feature of all, with 
her beautiful Greenwood Cemetery, a peer-| 
less place of public sepulture. 

We believe all of the antiquities of| 
Brooklyn are gone. Duflon’s Military 
Garden and Parmentier’s Botanical Garden 
were great places of resort in my boyhood, 
but have made way for the city improve- 
ments. | 

Long Island may justly boast of the! 
eminent jurists and statesmen she has 
produced, and equally of the distinguished 
advocates who have, by residence, natural- 
ized themselves, as it were—become 
adopted citizens of her insular republic. 

Samuel Clowes, an Englishman, is 
commonly reported the first lawyer settled 
upon Long Island, at Jamaica, 1702. His 
grave is to be seen in the burial-ground of'| 
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are among the most respectable of the 
many respectable old Long Island families. 

Jamaica appears to have been either the 
birthplace or favorite retreat of gentlemen 
of the first rank, either in the legal profes- 
sion or in the political world, among whom 
may be mentioned Benjamin Kissam, 
Egbert Benson, Rufus King, Melancthon 
Smith; Genet, the French minister sent 
‘from the Republic by the Directory, 1793. 
|Newtown claims the well known legal 
Riker family ; Flushing, the able Cadwalla- 
der D. Colden (whose father, Governor 
Cadwallader Colden, had an elegant coun- 
\try seat at Spring Hill, near Flushing; as 
had Francis Lewis, the Signer, at White- 
stone). DeWitt Clinton, too, enjoyed his 
‘rural leisure, at one — of his life, at 
his pleasant place at Maspeth, in the town 
of Newtown. South Oyster Bay has 
given birth to perhaps the oldest and most 
distinguished legal family of the State,— 
including, in four generations of able 
lawyers, two judges of the Supreme Court 
of the colony; and, since the Revolution, 
the two Samuel Joneses, father and son, at 
different epochs the patriarchs of the New 
York bar; and a younger brother of the 
latter, a worthy and generous compeer of 
the best, well known to many of you as 
such, and whose name and fame are grate- 
fully cherished in the history of his native 
county. The celebrated Judge Radcliff 
was a resident of Brooklyn; and the emi- 
nent advocate, Elisha W. King, neither a 
native nor a resident, yet a descendant, of 
a Long Island family, should not be for- 
gotten. Perhaps no part of the State can 
pride herself with more justice on her able 
lawyers, of whom we have mentioned only 
those of the first class. To this brief cata- 
logue should, in justice, be added the 
names of two of the worthiest of the sons 
of Long Island, the admirable brothers 
Sackett, than whom we have never known 
purer or more honorable characters. They 
were able and intelligent lawyers, high- 
principled and kindly men, liberal and 
accomplished gentlemen, filled with all the 
virtues of the manly character ; devoted to 
duty and to each other in life, and not 





the Episcopal church. His descendants 


separated in death—a rare example of 
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brotherly love and of genuine goodness. 
As connected, too, with the old and 
respectable families of Onderdonk, Titus, 
Kissam, and Tredwell; and united, by the 
ties of birth, and long residence, and 
artial affection ; by political bias and pro- 
essional pursuits, their names should never 
be omitted in a list of those of whom this 
community ought to be proud. 

Suffolk, too, has produced her liberal 
roportion of able lawyers and statesmen. 
s it necessary to do more than recapitu- 

late the names of Wm. Floyd, the Signer; 
Mr. Stephen Sayre, a native of Southamp- 
ton—in 1773, Sheriff of London—an 
elegant gentleman and sincere patriot ; 
Judge Conckling; Chancellor Sandford ; 
Silvanus Miller; Tappan Reeve, of whom 
Dr. Beecher remarked, in his funeral 
sermon, “I have never known a man who 
loved so many, and was by so many 
beloved;” and John Wickham? We 


must pause, in this rapid enumeration, at 
this last name, better known at the South, 
comers than in his own county. 


Mr. 

ickham, of Southold, went, early in life, 
to Virginia, where he became endenizened, 
and made for himself a most enviable legal 
and social reputation. He is best known 
in legal, or rather political history, for his 
defence of Aaron Bur in the celebrated 
trial for treason, and in which he had the 
elegant, classic Wirt opposed to him. 
John Randolph, that acute judge of men, 
has left his weighty testimony to the worth | 
and merits of our great Long-Islander. In 
his will, dated January 1, 1832, he be- 
queaths “to John Wickham, Esq., my best 
friend, without making any professions of 
friendship to me, and the best and wisest 
man I ever knew, except Mr. Macon, my 
mare Flora and my stallion Gascoine, to- 
gether with two old-fashioned silver tank- 
ards, unengraved ; and I desire that he 
will have his arms engraved upon them, 
and at the bottom these words: ‘From 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, to John 
Wickham, Esq., a token of the respect and 
gratitude which he never ceased to feel 
for his unparalleled kindness, courtesy, 





and services”” One of Mr. Wickham’s 
daughters married Mr. Benj. Watkins 
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Leigh, one of the political worthies of the 
Old Dominion. Mr, Wickham took a Vir- 
ginian’s and a Long-Islander’s pride in the 
horse, and he had a heavy stake in the 
Eclipse and Henry race. Boston, the 
greatest Southern racer since Henry, was 
bred by Mr, Wickham, 

Well known and popular names of an 
inferior professional grade might be added; 
we have enumerated only the foremost, 
and of these none now living. If we have 
omitted any name or names at all equal to 
the foregoing, it is wholly through inad- 
vertence, and by no means from design. 

The faculty is as well, if not as nume- 
rously, represented. There was the cele- 
brated Dr. Mitchill, immortalized by Hal- 
leck, whom the late Dr. Francis, and equally 
competent judges among his contempo- 
raries, were never tired of praising for his 
learning, his simplicity of character, his 
benevolence, and his eccentricities; of 
whom Cobbett wrote, “A man more full 
of knowledge and less conscious of it, I 
never saw in my life;” the able Wright 
Post ; Valentine Seaman, father of the 
great doctors of the past generation, of 
whom we find mention in a foot-note of 
Ferriar’s Illustrations of Sterne, to the 
effect that “the practice of whipping in 
medicine was revived by Dr. Seaman in 
North America, who applied a horse-whip 
to a patient who had taken an overdose of 
opium. The method succeeded.” Valen- 
tine Mott—one of his pupils—the peer of 
Liston, and Cooper, and Dupuytren, and 
confessedly the first surgeon of his age 
and country; Dr. Moore, of Newtown; 
John Jones, one of the founders of the 
New York Hospital, and of the medical 
faculty of Columbia (King’s) College, 
“ever to be remembered,” to quote the 
language of Dr. Francis, “as the physician 
of Franklin and the surgeon of Washing- 
ton,” the ablest operator and professional 
writer of his day. These were all natives 
of Long Island. Dr. Kissam, and Dr. 
Ogden, who is said to have been the first 
practitioner of his day, who introduced 
the use of mercury as a specific, became 
residents of Jamaica. Dr. DeKay, more 
particularly eminent as a man of science 
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and traveller, located himself near the de- 
lightful village of Oyster Bay. 

The Episcopal church has at different 
times stationed some of her ablest sons on 
Long Island. Four, among the very fore- 
most of our bishops, had parochial charges 
here at different times—Seabury, Benj. 
Moore, Hobart, and B. T. Onderdonk. | 
Bishop Moore and Bishop Onderdonk (of| 
New York) were natives, 

Four successive generations of the first 
honored name have had charges on Long | 
Island. Samuel Seabury, father of the| 
bishop, was rector of St. George’s, Hemp- 
stead, and after him succeeded in the same 
parish Rev. Lambert Moore, then Mr. | 
ne Bishop) Hobart. At Jamaica, | 

ishop (then, too, Mr.) Seabury was settled | 
for twenty years. His son, the Rev. 
Charles Seabury, a clergyman of the Vicar 
of Wakefield and Parson Adams stamp, 
was missionary at Setauket (the Caroline 
Church) for many years; and his son 
again, the Rev. Dr. Seabury, of New York, 
certainly the ablest polemic, and one of 
the most eminent divines of the Episcopal 
church, was rector, for a year, of St. 
George’s Church, Astoria. Four gene- 
rations of clergymen, all able, and two 
pre-eminently so, are not readily to be 
paralleled. 

Celebrated preachers of various denomi- 
nations have made Long Island the favorite 
scene of their religious labors, 

Elias Hicks, a native of Jericho, the 
Unitarian Quaker (if the phrase be not 
tautological), in his peregrinations, is said 
to have travelled 10,000 miles and to have 
delivered 1,000 discourses. In 1672, 
George Fox, the rural patriarch of Quaker- 
ism (Penn was the courtier of the society), 
visited Long Island and preached under 
the noble old trees at Flushing, near the 
Bowne House, where he lodged. Whit- 
field, one of the two great Methodist 
leaders, also made an ecclesiastical tour, 
1764, at the east end of the Island. Tradi- 
tions abound in Suffolk, especially in the 
most eastern towns, of the quaint peculiar- 
ities of the early Presbyterian clergy, a 
vigorous race of intellectual, humorous, 


Church in Kings, too, has her peculiar 





and most devoted pastors. The old Dutch 
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histery. 

In the naval and military glories of the 
country Long Island may claim to partici- 
pate: in Commodore Truxton (of Jamaica), 
the gallant sajlor and true man; in the 
lamented Gen. Woodhull (of Mastic); and 
the spirited Col. Benj. Birdsall (of Hemp- 
stead); Col. Tallmadge (of Setauket) ; 
General Ebenezer Stevens (of Astoria), 
Capt. Norton (of Brookhaven), and Capt. 
Brewster, revolutionary heroes, are not to 
be forgotten. 

Art, too, can point to her votaries, some 
of them natives, others residents, of Long 
Island. Mount, the first comic painter of 
the United States, and his brother Shep- 
herd, the portrait painter, natives of Se- 
tauket; and a new name, Davis, of Port 
Jefferson, rapidly becoming the peer of 
Mount; Rogers, the celebrated miniature 
painter, of Bridge-Hampton. Hackett, the 
excellent comedian, is, we believe, a native 
of Jamaica; and Dr. Valentine, the ad- 
mirable comic lecturer and mimic. Byram, 
the self-taught mechanical genius, was a 
native of Southampton; and Symmes (of 
Riverhead), author of the well known 
theory of the earth. We recollect the 
name of but one brilliant instance of native 
authorship among the dead—Robert C. 
Sands, the scholar and wit. Breoklyn has 
always had her fair share of litterateurs 
and a highly cultivated society, most of 
which belongs properly te New York City, 
or to New England, or to the native and 
resident members of the legal profession. 

The population of Long Island is equal 
to that of some of our largest cities, or 
some of the smaller States of the Union. 
On this score alone she might claim to be- 
come an independent State and a distinct 
diocese, to have her own governor and her 
own bishop. But would it be wise to 
separate herself from the parent State (if, 
indeed, such a course could be allowed), 
to forego the glory of remaining a most 
important portion of the Empire State, 
and, instead, to set up a political indepen- 
dency of her own? Asthe son, the grandson, 
and the great grandson of Long-Islanders, 
whose first American ancestor was among 






































the early English patentees of Queens 
County, I say, for myself, distinctly, it 
would not. 

The future of Long Island appears to us 
(so far as we may cast its horoscope) to 
resolve itself into becoming the garden, 
the orchard, and the farm of New York 
City. Assuming Brooklyn (though the 
third city of the United States for popu- 
lation), with her dependencies, to be con- 
sidered as a part of the metropolis; the 
rural portion of Kings might fitly be formed 
into gardens, kitchen and floral; while 
Queens might be in part devoted to both 
gardens and orchards (as is even at present, 
with both counties, much the case), and 
leaving the rest of her soil, with much that 
is excellent in the soil of Suffolk, for purely 
agricultural purposes, and farming on a 
large scale. Or, admitting secession (which 
we are as unwilling to countenance in this 
instance as in the disruption of our glo- 
rious Union) Long Island may virtually 
become an insular State with far better 
reason than some of the Southern States, 
—Delaware, for instance. From geographi- 
cal position, her internal resources, her 
varied products, the possession of a capital 
city worthy of the name, she might derive 
a strong ground for separation. Interest 
and good feeling would still ally her 
strongly to New York, and the divorce 
might be but partial. This, however, we 
merely glance at as a speculation ; fervently 
trusting that no such consummation may 
ever happen, but that Long Island will 
hereafter be known as the richest jewel in 
the crown of the Empire State, and that 
her sons and daughters may, while indulg- 
ing in a most laudable local pride, not 
only never forget, but boast with proud 


satisfaction, that they are loyal citizens of 


the Empire State of New York. 


Nore.—The writer of the present paper is indebted 
to Mr, J. W. Carrington, who kindly read it in his 
absence, to the Long Island Historical Society; and 
from whose admirable elocution much of its immediate 
success was derived, for the following judicious 
remarks : Fi 

(1) These so-called “barrens,” by the way, are 
being rapidly developed, year by year, into thrifty, 
promising 
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GENERAL AND MRS. WASHINGTON. 


In the year 1853, the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania published its first and only 
volume of “Collections.” In it were a 
letter from Miss H. Morris, the daughter 
of the distinguished financier of the 
Revolution, to Mr. John F. Watson in rela- 
tion to General Washington, the informa- 
tion being derived from her mother, and 
some notes by Mr. Watson of conversa- 
tions with Mrs. Morris, upon the same 
subject. As a very small edition of this 
volume was printed, the following extracts 
from these papers will be new to most of 
the readers of the Historical Magazine : 

“In his temper he was usually mild and 
slow to anger, but when he was roused, 
which was seldom, those who had been the 
cause of it would take good care never to 
give like cause again. He was amiable 
and easy of access, though rather reserved, 
not very conversible, sometimes playful, 
but never jocular; his deportment was 
always dignified, but not austere ; always 
friendly, gentlemanly, and respectful to 
his intimates and family; and was a kind 
master and a consistent one to his servants. 
He did not pay much attention to children, 
yet he was fond of ladies’ society. He was 
not fond of music, nor did he play or sing, 
although he occasionally, but seldom, 
danced; he never played cards or any 
games. With regard to his reading, we 


The “ Bushy Oak Plains (not Serub Oak, as they 
are generally called) in a pamphlet by Winslow C. 
Watson, among the State Agricultural Transactions 
for 1859—are shown to be anything but “barrens,” 
They would fit out many a baron with a most noble 
barony. 

(2) It might be added, too, that Suffolk County 
lies wholly within that very small portion of the 
earth's surface described by Baron Humboldt (in his 
“Cosmos,” I think) as being emphatically the health- 
iest region in the world. 

(3) 1t is but just to Suffolk County to say, here, 
that one of her own physicians bas robbed her of this 
terror. Under the treatment discovered and introduced 
by Dr, Benjamin D. Carpenter, of Cutchogue, tetanus 
is of scarcely more consequence than a severe attack 
of toothache. Practising in a circuit of twenty-tive 
miles in diameter, he assures me that in sixteen years’ 
residence he has only averaged one case a year; and 
of cages that were his own, he has not lost one. 
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cannot say, only that he passed a great 
part of his time in his study. Of his reli- 
gious character we know nothing, except 
that he was regular in his attendance on 
divine worship on the Sabbath, and we 
never knew him to express any opinion 
regarding the different sects. He belonged 
to the Episcopal Church. 

“He was very fond of riding on horse- 
back, also of fine horses, of which he had 
a favourite. He never engaged in athletic 
exercises, No man was more attentive to 
his professional duties, and no man more 
prompt to determine and pursue the 
proper course. Whatever time or leisure 
he had was principally spent in his study.” 

“He was particular and remarkably 
neat in his dress, which during his presi- 
dentship usually consisted of black velvet, 
with silk stockings, and shoes. His form 
was very commanding and remarkably 
dignified, particularly on horseback; he 
was indeed a complete horseman, and on 
his entrance into Philadelphia after the 
surrender of Yorktewn was acknowledged 
by the British officers present on that occa- 
sion, to be the finest and most heroic 
looking man they had ever beheld. His 
teeth were bad, but he had a fine complex- 
ion. He laughed but seldom; he never 
made use of any exclamations or oaths ; he 
did not indulge in aneedote and never 
spoke of himself. 

“He was extremely fond of a farmer’s 
life, and when on his farm dressed very 
plain but neat. 

‘“* He was a moderate liver both in eating 
and drinking; he was an early riser, and 
consequently went early to bed. He at 
one time resided in my father’s family 
more than two months, and there never 
was a person who gave less trouble. 

“He never felt or indulged any bitter- 
ness against the English, and bore the 
reproaches of our own prints with the most 
perfect equanimity. He was very graceful 
in his address and courteous to his guests. 

“He always spoke of his mother with 
marked respect and affection. Mrs. 
Washington, though not possessing much 
sense, was a perfect lady and remarkably 
well educated for her situation. 
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“ Mrs. Morris told J, F. Watson of the 
deep impression made upon her mind by 
seeing General Washington make a public 
entry into Philadelphia, after the surrender 
of Yorktown. As the procession entered 
High Street, the General stopped before 
the door and saluted. His manner on 
that occasion was remarkably elegant and 
dignified. His manner of sitting on horse 
was peculiarly elegant; his horse was 
entirely white and very superior; he paid 
great attention to his horse and always 
had his hoofs blacked before riding 
abroad. 

“ Some British officers of high rank had 
previously solicited a place at Mrs. Morris’s 
house to get a view of the General, and 
they all expressed high admiration of his , 
dignity and demeanor. As they expressed 
a great desire to be in his company and 
hear him converse, they were invited that 
evening to take supper with him. On that 
occasion he was remarkably polite and 
affable to them, They ane and all said 
they should never forget the satisfaction 
they felt and the honor they deemed done 
to themselves, thereby. 

“One of the officers was remarkably 
like the General and had often been told 
so. Qn said occasions he used to affect to 
deem it a disparagement, but to Mrs. 
Morris he had said ‘ to be indeed like such a 
man was indeed a distinguished honor.’ 
General Washington was very polite to 
this officer. 

“They all particularly spoke of his 
marked elegance as a graceful horseman, 
saying that he and his horse moved as 
but one. 

“ Mrs. Morris died soon after relating 
the above, namely in January, 1807. 

“When he was a young man, he was 
seen at the Philadelphia Coffee House by 
old Rees Meredith, a considerable merchant, 
who, being pleased with his appearance, 
asked him home with him (without any 
introduction or knowledge of his character). 
There he gave him a venison dinner, 
Washington remembered and told this in 
later lite, and when in Philadelphia in- 
quired for the family, and in consequence 
of that incident, sought out his son whom 
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he made the Treasurer of the United|and without a wrinkle, was the best like- 
States. (Told me by Dr. Griffith.) ness that ever was exhibited, and no artist 
“Mrs. Deborah Logan has seen General | will ever err that will copy it, especially as 
Washington’s mother at Fredericksburg |a military character. (W. Rush.) Houdon’s 
when she was eighty-five; she had the| bust is invaluable for the truth of its pro- 
stateliness and dignity of her son, and was/ portions. He was an artist celebrated for 
familiar too. She told Mrs. Logan that the fidelity and natural character of his 
she had formed the minds of her children| busts. (Rembrandt Peale.) 
with great care, and expressed her great | “ Stuart’s portrait is heavily exaggerated 
trouble to find adequate schools, and said | (Peale), although it is the one from which 
she sent her son George forty miles to the|most of the portraits are since made. It 
best she could get. She lived in a one} was done in 1775, Stuart executed two, 
story cottage and declined to live atjand called his first a complete failure. His 
Mount Vernon. \second one is unfinished. Stuart used to 
“General Washington was extremely say that Washington was the broadest 
punctual. His cabinet councils were| between the eyes of any man. His nose 
app?inted to meet him precisely at eleven|then is very thick. Gen. Washington 
o'clock on set days. On such oecasions|weighed at West Point, in 1782, two 
General Hamilton was usually the latest | hundred and nine pounds. In later life he 
and after the time; then he would bustle, | grew, I believe, still heavier and more cor- 


and drawing out his watch exclaim it had 


deceived him. This oceurred a number of| 


times when the General effectually pre- 
vented it, by rising and looking firmly on 
General Hamilton and saying : ‘Sir, you 
must provide yourself a new watch, or Ia 
new secretary.’ I had this from Col. Picker- 
ing, who was present. 

_ “On an occasion of one of these meet- 
ings, the General was likely to be detained 
by the shoeblack beyond the exact time. 
The secretaries, in proceeding to the 
appointed room, had to pass a small cham- 
ber where the General’s boots were to 
have been placed. When Col. Pickering 
entered he found the General holding the 
servant and belaboring him with his 
boots. Col. Pickering hurried on, and no 
remarks were made. 

“ He was accustomed to rise at daylight, 
and always went into the stable to see his 
horses, of which he was very careful. On 
one such occasion he found that the coach- 
horses, which had come home late, had not 
had their legs rubbed down, the mud being 
still on them. The General was seen by 
one who told me, to seize his German 
coachman and to fisty-cuff him in the yard 
with a good drubbing! I have understood 
he was passionate. 

**Houdon’s bust of Washington at the 
close of the war, when his face was full 


pulent. 

“ Mrs. Washington, in the time of the 
war, boarded in the present ordinary-look- 
ing small three-story house at the north- 
west corner of Arch and Front street. The 
wives of many tradesmen would now dis- 
dain to live in the same. It is now a gro- 
cery store.* 

* Gen. Washington was the first person 
of distinction among us who left off hand 
ruffles. Then Gen. Dickinson and others 
spoke of it and followed the example. 

“The Secretary of State told, in the 
hearing of Mrs. Logan, how very deeply 
Gen. Washington was wounded in his 
feelings when he first saw the severe stric- 
tures on his administration in Freneau’s 
paper. 

“ Col. McLane told me that when Wash- 





ington and his army lay at Valley Forge, 
in 1778, some of the Pennsylvania Germans 
made a Paddy, and displayed it on St. 
Patrick’s day to the great indignation of 
the Irish in camp. They assembled in 
large bodies under arms, swearing for ven- 
geance against the New England troops 
there, saying they had got up the insult. 
The affair threatened a very serious issue ; 
none of the officers could appease them. At 


* This house has been pulled down within the last 
few years, (Note, in 1864.) 
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this time Washington, having ascertained | 
the entire innocence of the New England! 
troops, rode up to the Irish and kindly and | 
feelingly argued with them; and then, as| 
if highly incensed against the perpetrators, 
requested the Irish to show the offenders) 
and he would see them punished. They| 
could not designate any one. Well, said! 
Washington, with great promptness, I too | 
am a lover of St. Patrick’s-day, and must) 
settle the affair by making the army keep} 
the day. He therefore ordered extra! 
drink to every man of his command, and 
thus all made merry and were good 
friends, | 

“After the surrender of York Town, while | 
the Continental troops were preparing to re- 
ceive the British, who were to march forth 
from the garrison and deliver up their 
arms, the Commander-in-Chief was heard 
to say, addressing himself to the division 
of the army to which he was attached, | 
* My brave fellows, let no sensation of satis- 
faction for the triumphs-you have gained 
induce you to insult your fallen enemy ;| 
let no shouting, no clamourous huzzaing | 
increase their mortification. It is sufti-| 
cient satisfaction for us that we witness | 
their humiliation. Posterity will huzza for | 
us. 

“Washington possessed great muscular 
strength of arm, and it was of unusual | 
length. When young, he threw a stone| 
across the Rappahannock, and at the! 
Natural Bridge he threw a stone higher 
than any person has since. An instance of | 
his strength in this way oceurred at the| 
Palisades up the North River, in 1789.* | 
General Washington being at that post on 
a temporary call with his staff, saw the 
officers attempting to throw stones from 
the high bluff (which, to the eye, seemed | 
almost perpendicular) into the river below, | 
but none were able to effect it. Washing-| 
ton alighted from his charger and, seeking 
for a stone to his liking, took two or three 
quick steps, and giving it a jerk (called the 
‘Douglass cast? among the Virginians), 
he lodged it in the sounding water at/| 





* So in Mr. Watson’s MS. Was not 
meant ? 





1779 | 
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least one rod from the shore. All the 
troops were so astonished and rejoiced that 
they gave three cheers.” 


THE ADAMS AND CUNNINGHAM COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE DOCUMENT. 
A Copy of the Original in my possession, i= 
H. W. B. tz 

Port ann, Feb, 64. 
Dear Sir, : 
My son W™- informs me that he has a 
large number of Letters.from the hon!e- 
John Adams. Should these letters be 
made public he thinks it would blast his, 


|Adams’ character and be advantageous to 


the public. W" sayeth he has had a 
conference with your Honour The Honble 
Messrs Cabot & Lowell &c and that the 
project is approved. That you write him 
that you have a packett directed to him of 
so much consequence that you dare not 
trust it by the mail. Are you sure they 
would be safe in his hands? I understand 
Mr. Adams’ letters were confidential. The 
public good is dear to me. I cannot ap- 
prove treachery, that your steps may be 
directed by unerring wisdom is my sincere 
wish If you have not sent on this packett 


| for the want of a safe conveyance Mr Has- 


kell the bearer of this will take charge of 
what you may think proper to commit to 
his care. I will be answerable for his 
fidelity. My Mrs Cunningham and her 
daughter Lois are not very well all the 
rest of our respective famileys are in good 
health hope that you and your connections 
enjoy the same blessing. If your good 
Daughter is a florist and will be so obliging 
as to send me a few of her curious flower 
seeds it will be esteemed a favor. Expect 


ito go to Boston early in the Summer with 


the dear partner of my Joyes and sor- 
rows when we intend to do ourselves the 
pleasure of making you a visit. In the 
mean time I am with much esteem your 
friend and humble serv® 


Wirtam CunNINGHAM 
Lusrnpvee March 19th 1810 
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GENERAL RICHARD BUTLER'S JOURNAL| ,, The,sccount of the arrival of Washing- 
OF THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN. | ‘0, of the cordial reception given to ‘aim 
by both the American troops in Virginia 
Ricuarp Burer was a native of Ireland, |and the French army, the delightful com- 
but came with his father to Pennsylvania} pliment paid to him by the French band 
prior to 1760. of music, all form pleasant passages in the 
We have not ascertained when he first | journal. 
joined the American army, but Lee, in his} The passage, however, in which Colonel 
memoirs of the war, etc., in his biographical| Butler expresses his warm and ardent 
sketch of General Morgan, says: “In the|affection for Washington, and his honest 
spring of 1777, a select rifle corps was|indignation against the base conspirators 
formed, out of others in the army, com-|who endeavored to destroy him, always 
_ manded by Colonel Morgan, seconded by | excites in our bosom a thrilling sensation 
Lieut. Col. Richard Butler of Pennsylvania, | of pleasure. 
and Major Morris of New Jersey, two| Those expressions of feeling were writ- 
officers of high talents and specially quali-|ten in his private Journal, kept for his 
fied for the enterprising service to which| own satisfaction, never intended for publi- 





they were assigned.” 

From this it appears that Butler had 
been in the army prior to “the spring of 
1777,” and he must have displayed con- 
siderable enterprise and ability to have 
entitled himself to the distinction thus 
conferred upon him. 

In this rifle corps he served during the 
campaign which was closed by the sur- 
render of Burgoyne. 

Col. Lee, in his account of a gallant 
action in which Col. Butler was engaged 
on the 26th June, 1781, used the following 
language: “The American General (La 
Fayette) detached Lieutenant-Colonel But- 
ler, of the Pennsylvania line, the renowned 
second and rival of Morgan, at Saratoga.” 
At that time (1781) Butler was a full 
Colonel, having been promoted to the 
command of the 9th Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, in Dec. 1777, soon after the surren- 
der of Burgoyne. 

In 1791, General Butler was second in 
command under General St. Clair in his 
ill-fated expedition against the Indians, 
and fell in the unfortunate action of the 
4th November, 1791. 

We give this brief notice of his services 
as an introduction to the extract from his 
Journal. 

The extract which we give will be found 
highly interesting, giving as it does an 
account of the first landing of the French 
troops in Virginia, of which Col. Butler and 
Col. S:ewart happened to be the witnesses, 


cation—They therefore afford the best 
evidence of the honest and ardent affection 
of Butler for his commander, and the deep 
and sincere reverence which the virtues of 
that commander had inspired. : 

Colonel Butler was in Wayne’s Bri- 
gade, and Steuben’s division, and had 
encamped the evening previous to the date 
of the beginning of our extract at Cabin 
Point. 


“ September 1st.—This morning an express, 
from Col. Gammel to the Marquis, passed 
us at sunrise, with certain accounts of the 
arrival of Count de Grasse, with Maj. Gen. 
Marquis de St. Simon, and a fleet of 28 
sail of the line and 4 frigates, being in the 
bay of Chesapeake, with 7000 troops, 
ready to act in conjunction with the Ame- 
‘rican army. Marched at 9 o’clock for 
Surry Court House, 12 miles, arrived at 
3 o’clock, P. M.—Encamped on good 
ground, and had very good springs on our 
right, left, and front. Met a number of 
the militia collecting. Went from Surry 
‘Court House to reconnoitre Cobham Point, 
and to see if any of the French ships had 
;got up, having heard of five appearing 
below Surry church.—Found very good 
ground and fine water. This is directly 
opposite to Jamestown and Island—the 
river a league wide from this—is a very 
good prospect up and down the river. 
About 5 o’clock, P. M., myself and Col. 
Stewart went down to the Isle of Wight 
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to Col. Burril’s, where we were overjoyed} Sept. 3d—The boats attended very 
to see the Experiment, a French 40 gun|punctually, both for us and the militia, 
ship, and 4 frigates at anchor ;—also, 3|who crossed from Swan’s Point, at the 
prize vessels, taken on their way to this|same time, the Pennsylvania troops cross- 
coast. We had, also, the additional plea-|ed from Cobham Point. The troops crossed 
sure of seeing 40 large boats, with near with great ease in the boats, but the want 
4090 troops, coming up the bay; these|of proper crafts, and some neglect in the 
were from on board the grand fleet which | few there was, not being brought down in 
they left in Hampton Roads. Col. Stewart| time, Col. Gaskins, of Virginia, and his 


and myself were fortunate in being the 
two first American officers that received 
them, and took the Marquis de St. Simon 
and all his officers by the hand as they 
landed at Col. Burril’s on the beach. The 
General and some of the officers went to 
Mr. Burril’s house to rest, but returned to 
their troops about 8 o’clock, P. M., having 
expressed much pleasure at seeing us, We 
then set off for camp, and arrived at Gen. 
Wayne’s quarters at 12 o’clock with these 
pleasing accounts, all of which was im- 
mediately communicated to the officers, 
whose joy was great and their happiness ex- 
pressed by every mark of joy and pleasure. 

Sept. 2d.—The troops marched for Cob- 
ham Point, 6 miles, where we encamped ; 
and about 1 o’clock saw, with pleasure, the 
boats come up and land on James Island, 
covered by the three prize vessels above 
mentioned ; all was done in the most per- 
fect order and regularity. This was a) 
mortifying and surprising sight to two 
British flag-ships that lay at this place; 
who never heard the least whisper of this 
great event until the troops and vessels| 
were among them. Gen. Wayne, Cols. | 
Butler and Stewart, with a few other offi- 
cers went across, and were very politely) 
received by Maj. Gen. de St. Simon and 
his officers. We requested boats for the 
crossing of our troops, which were given 
with the greatest cheerfulness, and after 
mutual compliments passed, we re-crossed, | 
all but Gen, Wayne, who went by appoint- 
ment to meet the Marquis de Lafayette, | 


and was very unfortunately shot in the 
thigh by a sentry just as he arrived there: 





the wound is not dangerous, but is very 
mortifying to this good officer and the 


troops were left to cross and guard the 
baggage. The troops moved to Green 
Spring for shelter, it being very wet, 
stormy weather, 

Sept. 4th.—Marched at 3 o’clock, A.M., 
for the City of Williamsburgh, where we 
halted to cover the general officers while 
they looked for a post; but a good dinner 
being got by Colonel Finney and other in- 
habitants, the Generals and part of the 
field officers dined together at Col. Finney’s, 
and other squads went into other houses; 
the afternoon was spent in so much hap- 
piness that it was too late to examine the 
ground much, therefore the French Gen- 
eral said from what he had seen he would 
take the position on my recommendation, 
and that General Du Portail and one of his 
engineers would attend me to-morrow, in 
calae that they might be informed of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the posi- 
tion, and then he rode off with the Mar- 
quis for the Green Spring. It being likely 
to rain, had the Pennsylvania troops posted 
in the College, which shelters them very 
well. The Marquis ordered me to call up 
the light infantry from the lines, in order 
to refresh and join their battalions; these 
arrived about 11 o’clock, P.M., under Maj. 
Reed. 

Sept. 5th—I went out to examine the 
ground ; began at Mr. Powell’s on the left ; 
found the creek on which is the capitol 
landing impassable, except in one place just 
below the birdge, and this place very diffi- 
cult; another branch secures the left and 
rear, leaving only one pass for many miles, 
this pass is at a mill two miles from the 
mouth, the other branch leads near the 
college, and secures the whole front, by a 


troops he commands, who love him, and | ravine which forms a creek at Mr. Powell’s. 
wish his presence on the field on all oc- ‘The right flank and front is secured by the 


casions. ‘College creek, which heads at that build- 
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ing also, and runs into the James river ; on|\ tire very precipitately, aud leave behind 
this creek is the College landing, and on|/some bloody cloaks and other furniture 


the other which runs into the York river is 
the capitol landing; this is a very remark- 
able and strong pass, there being not more 
than half a mile of hard ground between 
the two creeks, which may be guarded by 
a few good works against an attack in front, 
either from or to the city. About 11 o’clock 
the two Engineers of the French army and 
Gen. Du Portail arrived, went down below 
the city about two miles, found good camp- 
ing ground but no water, went then to Mr. 
Powell’s and examined all the ground which 
I had fixed on for an encampment, which 
the Engineers liked well, and approved of 
as military and well chosen. Dined at Mrs. 
Vobes’, where a number of militia gentle- 
men and others dined also. Col. Steward 
and self paid for the French officers, after 
dinner examined the ground about the 
mill on the Jamestown road and parted. 

Sept. 6th.—I went to visit Gen. Wayne 
and to see if the baggage was over, found 
the French had taken the company’s team 
horses which I recovered and sent on with 
provisions, the Pennsylvanian troops were 
ordered to Burril'’s mill, three miles below 
Williamsburgh, this is a remarkable strong 
pass, took post here and served the troops 
with provisions and liquor. 

Sept. ith—A party of dragoons were 
sent down towards the half way house to re- 
connoitre, Capt. Herd, who commands the 
party was informed of a body of horse and 
foot, supposed to be 1500 in number, hav- 
ing passed up the road toward Harrod’s| 
mill, he sent a small party across the| 
country to ascertain this fact, pushed for the | 
forks of the road at the church near Mr. Bur- 
ril’s mill, lest the enemy should push a party 
in his front, which they really attempted 
and which he and his party narrowly 
escaped, having met them at the very spot, 
he pushed and gained the pass, and retired | 
before the horse to the sentrys of the ad-| 
vanced picket, which allowed him and his! 
party to pass by and fired on the enemy | 
who had previously ordered them to sur- 


which they dropped in the flight. 

I had the troops formed, and artillery 
placed in such a manner as to make an 
opposition that would have convinced 
them of their folly had they attempted 
crossing the pass, or even to take posses- 
sion of the side they were on, but they 
presently withdrew. I then went to reco- 
noitre the country; I found one of the most 
advantageous posts, the head of Burril’s 
mill-creek, and some draughts that fall into 
the James river, which are impossible to 
pass but near the road; at this spot I 
placed the militia battalion, commanded 
by Col. Randolph, and some rifle men of 
Col. Lewis’ at a breach of the James river, 
where a road from Harrod’s mill to Burril’s 
ferry comes in; having thus secured all 
these posts, I went with Major Hamilton 
and one Mr. Burril to Burril’s point, where 
I had a good view of the shipping at York ; 
this spot is on a point of land formed by 
the York river and Burril’s mill-creek, 
which is impassable (except at one place) 
all the way to the mill. Several sailors 
having deserted from the ships, I obtained 
an account of their naval force which I 
sent to the Marquis de la Fayette, viz :— 

*Name of ship. 
Charon, 
Guadaloupe, . 32 
Old Foway, . 24 
Bonnetta, sloop of war, 16 
Brig Defiance, with 

“  Spitfice, ; 
Sloop Formidable, . 

«Rambler, 
Susannah, 
Tarleton, 


Pounders, 

. 18 and 12 

ie 9 
9 6 

6 


No. of Guns. 
i 


. 16 carronades 18 
me - 12 
. 10 12 
. 10 4 
. 14 4 
. 10 4 


+“ 
“ 


Four of the above named small vessels 
were ordered two miles up the river to 
cover a working party who were building 
a redoubt; they have four other redoubts 
on the land side, and two on the water 
side, one of which has twenty-four eighteen 
pounders and four twelve pounders on it 
complete at the old flag staff. Had two or 





render, the enemy then pushed on to the! 


three fifty gun ships been passed up, on the 


pickets, who had lain perdue and gave arrival of the French fleet, it would have 
them a full platoon, which made them re-'so far accelerated our approaches and 
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secured the river carriage of provisions, 
&c., that matters would have been rendered 
very easy and all their shipping would 
have fallen, also, these very heavy guns 
with which they have covered the river, 
and will thereby impede the passage. 
There are several small vessels in the 
Pamunkey or York river, which I advised 
the General to have fitted out and manned 
in order to protect the provision boats; 
which could then come within seven miles 
of us very safely, but whether the torpidi- 
ty of this sleepy state, or whether he 
thought it difficult to get it done, was the 
cause of this advice not being adopted, I 





don’t know ; however, it was neglected and 
the carriage of the river lost, and the whole 
being in 2 manner starving, and there still 
appears no more industry or endeavor to 
supply the troops, and collect a magazine 
of provisions than if the enemy was in 
Europe, and no army of our own in the 





country. 

Sept. 8th.—Received orders to march 
for Williamsburgh to join the allied army ; 
arrived at our ground at 11 o’clock, had 
some difficulty in getting our baggage as 
we had to let the allied army have our 
wagons to bring on their whole train and 





camp, therefore had to lay in bough huts, 
on very dusty ground, for this day and 
night ; the French army, the Pennsylvania 
and light-troops made a very elegant 
appearance in passing through the city. 

Sept. 9th.—Obtained our baggage, 
pitched our camp. Lay by without any 
accounts of the enemy stirring on the 
eighth, the British fleet passed Cape 
Henry and came into the bay, and were 
gallantly engaged by the French, who 
drove them to sea, and pursued them, but 
leaving six ships of the line for the security 
of the bay. The Baron de Steuben arrived 
in camp with his suite. 

Aug. 11th.—Accounts by a Frigate 
that the French were left in full pursuit of 





the British, who were flying before them, 
and that in about six hours sailing they 
must come up with eighteen sail of victu-| 
allers which the British intend for Lord| 
Cornwallis’ relief and support, which they | 
had abandoned in their flight. Still no, 
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flour or meal, and the beef supplied is 
very bad, in short there is yet no exertions 
made to supply the troops who have been 
supplied with only three days’ bread out 
of seven, and not the least likelihood of 
being better supplied. 

Sept. 12th.—Several cannon heard down 
the river ; no account from the fleet. This 
day Governor Nelson sent Mr. Nichols to 
give me an order to retain a mill, and to 
impress corn carriages, boats, or any thing 
to facilitate the collecting of provisions ; 
sent off Lieutenant Collier with a party 
for this purpose. 

Sept. 13th.— An account of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief having arrived at his own seat 
at last. He has not been within his own 
door for seven years, indeed not since he 
was first a member of Congress in the year 
1775, all which time he has been a most 
faithful patriot and servant of his country, 
from the citizen he was a counsellor, then 
a General, and in reality the Father of the 
people, he has nobly shared in all their 
misfortunes, shewing the utmost fortitude 
and regularity of conduct; indeed the able 
statesman has appeared in all his actions. 
Some malign shafts have been shot at him 
by a small insignificant tribe whose falsely 
and ill directed arrows always reverted to 
their own bow and wounded themselves. 

Sept. 14th.—The Marquis Lafayette still 
continues ill of the ague. Yesterday the 
Marquis de St. Simon, and a number of 
his officers, paid a visit to our iine, and the 
Baron Steuben and our good friend Gen. 
Wayne, whose wound and gout still con- 
tinue ill, About 3 o’clock an express ar- 
rived, announcing the approach of our 
great and good Commander-in-Chief, Gen. 
Washington, and the Count de Rocham- 
beau, the commander of the allied armies 
of France, now joining. At 4, P. M., the 


jguns fired a royal salute as the General 


approached the camp, on-which the two 
armies turned out on their battalion pa- 
rades ;—his Excellency and the Count De 


|Rochambeau, with their suites, attended 


by the Marquis de Lafayette, Maj. Gen. 
and commander of the American, and 
Maj. Gen. Marquis de St. Simon, com- 
mander of the allied army (lately arrived), 
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and all their suites, visited the allied army |44 guns, are sent to Baltimore, and head 
first, and then the American army, and |of Elk, to bring down all our troops and 
were saluted according to custom; these|apparatus for a siege; the storm seems to 
ceremonies finished, the whole of the of-|thicken fast about Lord Cornwallis, whose 
ficers of the French army attended at the; people desert fast, which is a certain symp- 
Marquis de St. Simon’s quarters and were|tom of despondency in all armies. This 
introduced to the Jilustrious Hero. The day, his Excellency, the Commander-in- 
field officers of the American army all | Chief, dined with the Marquis de Lafayette, 
attended to bid him and the other Generals|also Marquis de St. Simon, Baron de 
welcome.” These ceremonies over, an|Steuben, Count de Rochambeau, Dumas, 


elegant supper was served up, and the fol- 
lowing great personages and officers supped 
together in the utmost harmony and hap- 
= viz: His Excellency, the Count de| 

ochambeau, commander of allied army ;| 
Maj. Gen. Marquis de Lafayette, com- 
mander of the army in Virginia; Maj. 
Gen, Marquis de St. Simon, commander of 
the allied army in Virginia; Maj. Gen. 
Baron de Steuben, Inspector General of 
the American army ; Gount Dumas (an 
officer of distinction in the French Guards, 
and one of the aids of Rochambeau) ; 
Count de Damas, another of his aids; 
Count , aid to Marquis de St. Simon ; | 


Brig. Gen. Hand, Adj’t Gen. of the Ame-| 
rican army; Cols. Butler and Stewart, of 
Pennsylyania; Col. Trumbull, His Excel-| 


lency’s secretary ; Col. Cobb, one of his 
aids; Lt. Col. Smith, another of his aids, 
with a number of other officers; also Col. 
, commanding the Regiment Gati- 
nais, and many other Cols. and Lt, Cols., 
and other officers of the allied army. To| 
add to the happiness of the event and 
evening, an elegant band of music played 
an introductive part of a French Opera, 
signifying the happiness of the family, 
when blessed with the presence of their 
father, and their great dependance upon 
him. About 10 o’clock the company rose 
up, and after mutual congratulations and 
the greatest expression of joy, they sepa- 
rated. 
Sept. 15th—An officer arrived from| 


and Desandroins, a number of American 


‘and French officers of distinction, and 


passed the afternoon in the greatest hap- 
piness and harmony. Several officers of 
the Navy, among whom is the captain of 
the Experiment of 40 guns. 

Sept. 16th.—His Excellency Gen. Wash- 
ington, Counts de Rochambeau, de Chas- 
tellux, and a great number of Generals and 
other officers dined with Baron de Steu- 
ben; we spent the afternoon in great 
harmony and retired. 

Sept. 17 to 27.—Has been spent in de- 
barking the troops and trains from the 
shipping the whole being arrived, the 
troops having taken their proper stations 
and every thing arranged, and the Com- 
mander-in-chief and principal officers re- 


iturned from on board the Ville de Paris 


where the Generals have been fixing a plan 
of co-operation with the Admiral, orders 
issued for the whole army to move at 5 
o’clock. 

Sept. 28th.—The Army marched accord- 
ing to orders, and took post three quarters 
of a mile from the town of York, and in 
open view of the enemy, on our approach 
Lord Cornwallis at the head of his Dragoons 
turned out to reconnoitre us, some riflemen 
and two pieces of artillery moved towards 
them, and with a few shots made them 
scatter and move off into their works. 
The General reconnoitred them and ordered’ 
the heavy artillery which landed at Har- 
rod’s landing below Burril’s ferry to be 


The French 


Count de Grasse’s fleet, with certain ac-|moved up as fast as possible. 
count of the arrival of his and Count dejarmy have the left fronting the British 
Barras’ fleet, from Rhode Island, with the|right—the Americans the right faceing 
French troops on board, and heavy artil-|the British left. The British General seems 
lery and large mortars, also of the capture|determined to stand a siege having pre- 
of the famous Iris Frigate, and the Rich-| pared in the best manner possible. 

mond frigate, which with the Romulus of! 29¢,—Small scattering fire both from 
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the artillery and small arms, the principal 
officers reconnoitering and fixing a position. 
This night, the enemy abandoned their 
camp and out-works with precipitation, 
the advanced redoubts entire, which shows 
the want of a fixed resolution. 

30th.—The American and Allied army 
took possession of the abandoned redoubts 
in proper military form. 
began to lay out work for the artillery, 
&c., and every thing goes on with spirit ; 
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artillery hard to get up; not one piece of 
/cannon as yet fired at them; indeed, I dis- 
cover very plainly that we are young 
soldiers in a siege ; however, we are de- 
termined to benefit ourselves by experience ; 
one virtue we possess, that is perseverance. 

Oct. 3d.—The enemy ceased firing at 
sun-rise ; four men ofthe picket belonging to 
Capt. Ray’s company were killed by acannon 
shot of the enemy in the night. About 10 
o’clock began to fire single shot. The ruf- 





1,200 men for fatigue, forming fascines, | fian Tarleton, with a body of troops, went 
&c. The enemy very busy all day at|to Gloster yesterday; after killing all his 
the works around the town. This morn-| poor horses and mounting men on the offi- 
ing Col. Scammel was unfortunately | cers’ horses, (who Lord Cornwallis order- 
wounded and taken prisoner when recon-/ed to part with them) pushed outto forage, 
noitering too close to the enemy. ‘but fell in with the Duke de Lauzun and 

Oct. 1st.—Last night a good deal of| his legion, who treated them very roughly, 
firing between the patrols and pickets; two | and obliged them to retire to their lurkin 
works were traced out and carried on with! places with the loss of above fifty killed, 
great vigor. The enemy began to cannon-| wounded and taken. Tarleton himself was 
ade at daybreak, and also afew shells,/rode down by his own men, whose hurry 
which did no damage till evening, when| caused them to be very impolite to their 
two men were killed on the works; these | commander. 
happened not to be men on business, but} The loss of the Duke was few, not more 
idle spectators. General Wayne’s brigade!than six men killed and wounded, with 3 
were ordered as the covering party; this | officers wounded. Tarleton had one Captain 
evening marched to our ground at sunset, | killed, and several officers wounded. Two 
the Maryland 4th Regiment as picket in| of the Reg’t Deux Ponts deserted to the 
advance. They kept up a fire of three| enemy, also one Jersey and one Maryland 
pieces of cannon at halt hour periods all|soldier! The Pennsylvania troops for 
night. | fatigue who finished the redoubts, 

Oct. 2d.—The fire of the enemy more| October 4th—Very little firing all day. 
severe this morning about 10 o’clock, A.M.;| Wayne and Colonel Butler went to recon- 
they brought up two 18 pounders in addi-|noiter on the York river side, the enemy 
tion to what they brought yesterday. They} very busy forming new works. Two de- 
fired severely all day, the shot expended |serters from the enemy, who report that 
amounted to 351 between sun-rise and sun-| Cornwallis’ army is very sickly to the 
set. Wayne’s brigade ordered to camp|amount of 2000 men in the hospital, and 
for convenience, but still the coveritig party | that the troops had scarce ground to live 
till sun-set. The fire of the enemy con-| upon, their shipping in a very naked state 
tinued all night. About 10 o’clock, P.M.,|and their cavalry very scarce of forage. 
a heavy firing of the ships in the bay. 1'2000 French marines landed on Gloster 
reconnoitered the post at Gloster and the side from Count de Grasse at 9 o’clock 
shipping, which I compute at 10 sail, the | P.M., a smart firing of small arms, which 
Gloster post not strong, I think by the|brought a very heavy cannonade all night. 
size of the camp, 1,000 men; their works| October 5th—Cannonading all morning, 
not regular, they have one good water bat-| our part increases fast, arid things go on well, 
tery, on the York side; I observed a good | to-day about 4 o’clock P.M., Corporal Or- 
work close by the bank with four embra-| gan, a brave and honest soldier, was: unfor- 
sures, the ground very good for approaches; | tunately killed by a cannon shot; a great 
in general our works go on slow, the heavy | deal of firing through the night. Pennsyl 
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vania and Maryland Militia for gabion 
making to-morrow. Confirmation of Gen- 
eral Green’s success came to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

October 6th—Pennsylvania and some 
other troops went to gabion making; 
finished a great number and carried them 
to the right near the York river, 400 
paces from the enemy. The first parallel 
and other works being laid out by the En- 

ineer; a body of troops ordered under 

enerals Lincoln, Wayne and Clinton, to 
break ground and form works, the materials 
being got ready and brought previously to 
the spot. The enemy kept up a severe 
cannonade all night, it began on the left of 
the allied army, who lost some men killed 
and one officer and several men wounded ; 
their intention was to possess the enemy’s 
advanced redoubt on the York river, but 
one of the dragoons having deserted the 
enemy discovered the intention, which 
caused the enemy to keep up an (almost) 
incessant fire that way through the night ; 
the allied army finding the enemy too well 
apprized, contented themselves with going 
on with their work. The American part 
of the army on duty made great progress 
in forming lines and batteries without the 
loss of a man. 


October 7th—The whole continued at} 


work, notwithstanding the enemies fire 
through the whole day and night. About 
day light, a very sharp fire of small arms 
commenced, succeeded by artillery, they 

0 on well, and our loss as yet very trifling, 
indeed the siege appears to be no more 
than an experimental movement. 

Oct. 8th, 1781.—The division of Steuben 
for the trenches to-day. This is composed 
of the Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania troops. The enemy continued to 
cannonade, mounted at 12 o’clock. The 
enemy kept hard at work, and fired inces- 
santly on our fatigue parties, who really 
wrought hard, and completed one large 
battery on our extreme right, on the bank 
of the river, on which three 29 pounders, 
three 18 pounders, two 10 inch mortars, 
and two 8 inch howitzers were mounted. 
The Marquis de St. Simon had a battery 
completed on the extreme left, of eight 18 
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and 12 pounders, two 10 inch mortars, 
and two 8 inch howitzers, both which bat- 
teries were made ready to open at the 
same instant—A very fine battery of 
twelve 32, 24, and 18 pounders, six 10 
inch mortars, and six 8 inch howitzers, was 
forwarded, with small batteries on the 
right and left of this grand centre battery. 
The enemy seem embarrassed, confused, 
and indeterminate; their fire seems feeble 
to what might be expected, their works, 
too, are not formed on any regular plan, 
but thrown up in a hurry occasionally, and 
although we have not as yet fired one shot 
from a piece of artillery, they are as cau- 
tious as if the heaviest fire was kept up. 
9th.—Relieved by Major General Lin- 
coln’s division. This day, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M., the batteries of Lamb and the Mar- 
quis de St. Simon o with great 
elegance, and were quickly followed. The 
Commander-in-chief paid the allies the 
compliment of firing first. The shot and 
shells flew incessantly through the night, 
dismounted the guns of the enemy, and 
destroyed many of their embrasures. 
10¢i.— Another grand battery in centre 
of the line of contravallation, consist- 
ing of four 32 pounders, four 24 poun- 
ders, and four 18 pounders, six 8 and 10 
inch mortars, with two 8 inch howitzers. 
| Opened at dawn of day, and played inces- 
|santly, and destroyed houses, works, and 
‘everything before it. About 12 o’clock, 
|Secretary Nelson came out with a flag, 
and informed the Commander-in-chief that 
‘Lord Cornwallis and the chief officers 
|were burrowed in the ground, and that 
our shot and shells did great execution ; 
|he also says Majors Cochran and Gordon, 
\of the British army, arrived from New 
York in a whale-boat, who brought ac- 
‘counts that Admiral Digby had actually 
|30 sail of line of battle ships, and was 
jresolved to relieve the garrison by an 
|attack on the French fleet, and sending in 
|a reinforcement which Sir Henry Clinton 
had embarked. He adds that Tarleton 
and Simcoe have killed above 1000 horses, 
and that they were both unwell and in- 
active; that Duke de Lauzun kept them 
entirely in, and very frequently alarmed 
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them; that the town was quite cut to 
pieces with works of different kinds. About 
12 o’clock some of our shot took effect 
among, and sunk several of their shipping, 
which set them to work to scuttle and 
sink several more. Our fire was kept up 
with unremitting fury all day :—after dark 
the shell made a very beautiful, though at 
the same time dreadful appearance. About 
9 o’clock, P. M., a fire broke out among 
the shipping—three were burned, among 
which was the Charon, of 40 guns. The 
sailors got them towed towards the Gloster 
shore, in doing which two others took fire, 
so that the total loss is five burnt. 

11th.—The chief part of their ships 
taken over towards Gloster, out of the 
range of our shot and shells which annoyed 
them much—the chief of the remainder 
sunk, or hauled close in shore, the garrison 
kept up and much fatigued. This night 
Colonel Richard Butler had the command 
of 600 men, and opened about 700 paces 
of the second parallel within about 250 
yards of their works; in many places this 
was done so secretly that the enemy did 
not know of it till day; when they com- 
menced a very heavy fire, though they did 
but little harm. 

12¢h.—A constant fire of shot and shells 
from both parties, many men killed and 
wounded on our side, and deserters say 
we made great havoc in town with our 
shells. 

13th.—Several deserters out of town, 
who say the enemy are in confusion the 
whole of the army on duty or fatigue, 
making saucissons, fascines, stakes, gabions, 
and palisades, to make good the daily 
Ses several men killed and woun- 
ed. 

14th.—Steuben’s division for the trench- 
es, mounted early, in order to relieve 
the light-infantry. At sunset the infantry, 
under the Marquis de Lafayette, and a 
a of the Regiment Deux Ponts and the 

rench Grenadiers, under de Viomesnil, 
moved out at 7 o’clock, P. M., made an 
attack on two of the enemy’s redoubts 


that had prevented us running our second | 


arallel. The Marquis de Lafayette, with 
is detachment, attacked the small redoubt 
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on the river side, and the enemy’s extreme 
left, and the Baron de Viomesnil the re- 
doubt’ on a line with this, more to the 
enemy’s right, 300 paces. The two attacks 
commenced almost at the instant, and 
were conducted with spirit and bravery, 
the dispositions military, the redoubts 
were both carried in ten minutes, with 
trifling loss on all sides. The British offi- 
cers taken are Major and Capt. Campbell, 
and—* 

The prisoners were secured, and imme- 
diately the second parallel was completed 
from these redoubts to the place where Col. 
Richard Butler left off on account of these 
redoubts, which if left in their possession, 
would have impeded the progress of the 
siege, which rendered them of more import- 
ance to both parties. The British defence 
was very faint to what might have been 
expected, from the consequence they were 
of to them, in keeping us at a distance. 
After these were carried, an alarm was 
spread around the British line in order 
to ascertain what weight of fire they 
could produce, which proved very faint,— 
this is a measure highly proper, as it puts 
the besiegers power to proportion their 
attack in case of storm, and should be 
guarded against by the besieged, and the 
greatest care taken never to expose their 
strength unnecessarily. Again daylight 
the second parallel was closed and the lines 
of communication formed, which, from the 
immensity of the work, must have surprised 
the enemy, as it advanced us 700 yards in 
some places, and put us within 250 yards 
of their works generally. The allies are a 
fine, steady, persevering people, and our 
confidence in each other seems mutual. 
Batteries are laying out—and the materials 
collecting so fast, that the enemy must be 
surprised at our facility and execution. 

15th.—Col. Butler and part of the two 
Pennsylvania Battalions relieved part of 
the fatigue. The batteries were laid out 
early, and the materials brought to the 
spots assigned. The enemy sent out an 
improper flag, which was detained till the 
Marquis de la Fayette sent one in to Lord 
Cornwallis, to inform him of the impro- 
priety of his conduct in sending a flag and 
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firing at the same time; his Lordship sent 
an aid to our flag to assure us he was sorry 
he had given an unintended offence, and 
requested he would point out the place for 
the reception of flags in future. On the 
return of the respective flags hostilities 
commenced very warmly. General Wash- 
ington, Count de Rochambeau, Gen. Chas- 
telux and many other general officers, 
visited the lines. 
the Hermione frigate, and several officers 
of the Navy, came up to visit the lines, and 
seemed highly pleased at our approaches, 
which really appear very judicious. 

The Commander-in-Chief returned thanks 
in general orders to the Marquis De Vio- 
mesnil, the Marquis De La Fayette, and all 
the officers and troops concerned in the 
late attack ; it is observed that very little 
blood of the enemy was spilt, although the 
national prejudice is so great. The enemy 
have an amazing number of sick in town, 
and are obliged to send their wounded to 
Gloster, where Col. Dundas commands. 
All the enemy’s cavalry and about 1,000 
foot compose this garrison. Steuben’s 
division were relieved by General Lin- 
coln’s about 1 o’clock, P.M. The ene- 
my’s shells have wounded several of the 
militia. 

The batteries were opened and fired with 
great success, which silenced the chief of 
the enemy’s batteries ; many of their men 
were killed, and the whole of the garrison 
thrown into confusion. About 12 o’clock 
at night, Maj. Abercrombie, of the British, 
with a party of the Light Infantry and 
Guards, made a sally, and passing between 
two small redoubts that were unfinished, 
and where (by the parties being moved in 
another post to work,) the line was weak, 
got possession of the trench ; thence they 
pushed rapidly to a French battery, and 
spiked the guns and drove out the people, 
having killed four or five: Thence to the 
covert way or communication leading from 
the first to the second parallel, where they 
halted. They then discovered a battery 
commanded by Capt. Savage, of the Ame- 
ricans and challenged, What troops? The 
answer was French—on which the order of 
the British Commandant was “Push on, 


Capt. de La Touche, of 
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my brave boys, and skin the b _ 
This was heard by Count De Noailles, 
who had the command of a covering party, 
which he ordered to advance, and was 
guided by the Huzza of the British. He 
ordered grenadiers to “ charge bayonet and 
rush on,” which they did with great spirit 
crying “ Vive Le Roy,” and to use the 
British phrase skivered eight of the Guards 
and Infantry, and took twelve prisoners, 
and drove them quite off. The British 
spiked Savage’s three guns with the points 
of bayonets, but our smiths and artillery 


{men soon cleared all the guns, and in six 


hours chastised the enemy for their teme- 
rity with the same pieces. Our loss was 
very trifling, though the British really 
executed the sortie with secrecy and spirit. 

16th.—This day employed in cleaning 
the trenches, filling up the banquettes, and 
completing our batteries with the different 
kinds of artillery, and using those briskly 
that had been placed yesterday. We lost 
a few men by small shells and shot, as our 
lies are close. 

17th.—Major General de Steuben’s divi- 
sion mounted the trenches at 12 o'clock; 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., Lord Cornwallis sent 
out a flag, requesting a suspension of hes- 
tilities for 24 hours, and that two Commis- 
sioners shall be appointed, to agree on a 
capitulation for the ports of York and 
Gloster, with the troops and shipping. 
Gen. Washington sent no answer to the 
first request. About 4 o’clock, P. M., 
another flag, requesting a cessation for 
four hours. The General agreed that a 
cessation should take place for two hours. 
Reasonable proposals were made, and only 
some small alterations, necessary for the 
satisfaction and accommodation of parties, 
therefore no more work or firing. 

18¢h.—The troops in the trenches being 
entitled to the honor of closing the siege, 
we therefore remained unrelieved in the 
trenches. ‘his day the whole army were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness 
for any service requisite. Two Commis- 
sioners from the American and two from 
the British army, to draw up the capitu- 
lation in form, these were His Excellency 
Lieutenant General the Chevalier de Chas- 
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tellux and Col. Laurens for America, and missaries were up to take account of the 


* for the British. ‘Marine Department; the stores still col- 

Col. Butler, with 200 of the American /lecting. I observe the greatest villainy 
troops, were ordered to take possession of | practised by the British ; they don’t appear 
one of the enemy’s works, and the Mar-|to have an idea of honor in any of their 
quis Laval, with 100 Grenadiers of France, | actions. They have completely plundered 
to take possession of another. This being|every thing in their power, and do not pay 
a day of negotiation, every thing appeared |the least regard to any treaty. I also find 
to be in suspense. After the troops were|the greatest of abuses committed by per- 
ready to march, they were ordered to|sons who pass into the town, and instead 


remain on their arms, 
19¢th.—About 11 o’clock last night, the; 
British commissioners returned to York, 
they not having completed the capitulation, 
and the truce continued till 9 o’clock this 
morning. About 11 o’clock, A. M., all 
settled, the capitulation was signed, and 
the two parties under the Marquis Laval 
and Col. Butler reduced to 100 each, to be 
commanded by a Major, who marched im- 
mediately, and took possession of the 
works at 12 o’clock; then the two armies 
were drawn up opposite to each other, on 
the road leading trom York to the country, 
and at 2 P. M., the British army marched 
out, to the great satisfaction of the whole 
American army and all spectators. Their 
number as follows :—1 Lt. Gen., 1 Br. Gen., 
2 Cols., 8 Lt. Cols., 11 Majors, 52 Capts., 
89 Lts., 36 Ens., 2 Chaplains, 12 Adjs., 
10 Qr. Masters, 10 Surgeons, 22 Mates, 
295 Sergeants, 121 Drummers and Fiters ; 
Rank and File fit for duty 3293, Sick pre- 
sent, 90 Sergeants, 44 Drummers and Fifers; 
Rank and File 1741—total 5821—70 pieces 
brass Ordnance, (this is the post of York 
only.) 
20th.—Two divisions of the British army 
were ordered to march under the care of 
the militia, for Staunton and Winchester. 
All this day spent in collecting public! 
stores, 
21st.—Gen. Choiseul went to the post 
of Gloster, and disarmed and dismounted 
the garrisou, both horse and foot, agree-| 
ably to the capitulation. This day the 
British and German troops marched for | 
their destination. The Commissaries still; 
busy collecting the stores of all kinds. 
22d.—The French Frigates and Com-| 





* A blank in the original. 


of the army being benefitted by any sale 
of goods or privilege to purchase, the 
stores are kept shut, which answers an 
excellent purpose for all speculations by 
the rascals who take advantage of such 
times, 

We have been particularly happy in 
good weather during the whole siege. We 
had but one wet night, that of the 15th, 
The army in good spirits, and seem ready 
for any other service. 

23d—Fine weather. This day a Council 
of war was held at Head Quarters. The 
sloop of war Bonnetta fell down the river, 
with her iniquitous cargo of deserters, 
stolen negroes, and public stores that the 
British officers had secreted, in violation 
of treaty and in breach of honor. Lord 
Cornwallis visited the General officers in 
return for their visits. Col. Tarlton was 
dismounted by a man from the country, 
whose horse he had stolen some time ago, 
The American Commissioners are still col- 
lecting and taking account of stores of 
all kinds. 

24th.—Still fine weather. This day went 
into town with General Wayne. Observed 
great irregularity in collecting public 
stores. The French artillery conductors 
very busy in embarking their stores. Eight 
fine frigates, and one 40 gun ship in the 
harbor, Their intention is to weigh the 
vessels sunk during the siege. 

The following noblemen are this after- 
noon embarked for France, viz :—Count 
Laval, Viscount Wm. Deux Ponts (brother 
to Count Bernard Deux Ponts, who com- 
mands the elegant regiment Deux Ponts), 
and Captain Montesquieu, with their at- 
tendants, on board the Hermione frigate, 
with duplicates of the surrender of the 
army under Lord Cornwallis. 
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25th.—The Count de Rochambeau visit-| 


ed Gloster. The stores still collecting by 
the Commissioners, and the British and 
country people stealing. The merchants) 
and suttlers of the British army are this! 
day met with the Quarter Masters, to de- 
vise some plan to dispose of the property| 
to the officers of the army. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

SrncuLaR ADVERTISEMENT,—(From the 
Royal Gazette and the New Brunswick 
Advertiser (St. John’s, N.B.), January 20, 
1789.) 

Pro Bono Publico or Charles Loosley is no 
dead, (Laus Deo) is not dead, as report- 
ed, but lives at Grinross Neck, in the royal 
county of Queen’s, in a good stately look- 
ing house, rather unfinished but comfort- 
able. 
food, the athirst, good drink, and the 
weary, beds; and for their horses, warm 
stables, oats and English hay, at moderate 
prices, as usual. 

Pro Bono Publico also informs all those 


By him the hungry can get the best | 





ener who are indebted to him (for the 
ourth and last time) that unless they dis- 
charge their arrears in fourteen days from 
the date hereof, he will be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of putting them with- 
out discrimination in a common cage or go 
‘in one himself. 


Facts WHICH ARE NoT Facrs.—The 
Evening Journal Almanac for 1864, a 
very useful and convenient manual of poli- 
tical information, has the following com-} 
pend of State history, which seems worth | 
transferring to the pages of the Hist.) 
Magazine :— | 

“ ConNECTICUT was settled at Windsor, 
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which continued in force until a constitu- 
tion was formed, September 15, 1818.” 

Now, considering that Connecticut was 
not first settled at Windsor; that it was 
not settled before 1635, though the Dutch 
had built a fort at Hardford, and Ply- 
mouth a trading-house at Windsor, two 
years earlier, but no “ puritans from Massa- 
chusetts” were at either place; that Con- 
necticut did mot continue more than one 
year under the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts; that Massachusetts was not a “ pro- 
vince ;” and that the Connecticut charter 
of 1662 gave way to the present constitu- 
tion when the latter was adopted by the 
electors in October, and not when it was 
framed by a convention in September, 
1818;—considering all this, it may be 
doubted whether other six lines can be 
found, even in a “book of reference,” em- 
bodying so many new facts as do these. 

It is true that the Almanac is not en- 
titled to the exclusive credit of the com- 
pilation. Its editor was largely indebted 
to Colonel Hickey’s Constitution of the 
United States,—a standard authority,— 
for two most important items ; to wit, that 
Connecticut was “embraced under the 
charters of Massachusetts; and continued 
under the same jurisdiction until April 23, 
1662, when a separate charter was grant- 
ed” (p. 399; 3d edition). 

Where an author gives two or three 
octavos to the history of a State, an oc- 
casional error of fact or date is excusable ; 
but when such a history is condensed, for 
ready reference, into a half a dozen lines, 
it seems unnecessary that these should con- 
tain, year after year, half a dozen misstate- 
ments. T. 


“Tue CerLesraTeD Latin Line ON 
FRANKLIN” (vii. 354).—The H. M. for 
Nov., 1863, kas a note that Mr, Sumner 
has settled the authorship of the celebrated 
Latin verse, written under the picture of 
Franklin :— 

“ Eripuit coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


in 1633, by English Puritans from Massa-|}That Lord Brougham had erred in ascrib- 
chusetts, and continued under the jurisdic-|ing the verse to Claudian, and that Mr. 
tion of that province until April 23, 1662,/Sumner, in a scholarly review, shows 
when a separate charter was granted, |that the verse was written by Mons, Tur- 
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got, and he finds its model in a verse of milies of Government officers who were 


the Anti-Lucretius of Cardinal Melchior de} 


Polignac. 


The authorship of that line was settled | 


more than ten yearsago. The whole matter 


may be found in the English Notes and| 
Queries, 7th Feb., 1852 (v. 140), just as| 
Mr. Sumner gives, and the detail there 
given had been copied into American news-| 


papers. 


J. H. J. 


Ursano, Onto, Jan. 25, °64. 





Tue Prick or SvuBsTITUTEs IN THE 
OtpEN Time.—The copy of a document in 


my possession. 


H. W. B. 
Port.anp, Feb., 64, 


Watrnam June the 10th 1748 


Then Received of Josiah Brown the sum 
of Forty Pound old tenor as his sum for 
going in to his Majesties service to the 
Eastward frontiers to be improved in hiring 


a man to go in his room. 
Received Pr me 
SamMve._ Livermore Capt 





REMINISCENCES OF Burr’s Later Days. 
—Among the recollections of the wife of 


a navy officer we find the following :— 


Aaron Burr came to Staten Island an 
invalid, which he had been for some years 
previous, and as near as one who knows 
little of his pecuniary resources but all the| 
surroundings of his situation at that time} 
can judge, this spot was selected as being 
healthful, contiguous to the city of New 
York, near his then acting guardian, and) 
at the same time within the limits of his| 


apparently small means. The hotel where 
Aaron Burr spent his last summer, and in 
which he died, still stands, beautifully 
situated on the borders of the “ Kill van 


Kull,” about eight miles from the city of 


New York. Itis a frame building, two 
and a-half’ stories high, with large upper 
and lower piazzas and spacious rooms, and 
though since degenerated, it was at that 
time accommodating summer boarders 
from the city. It was plainly but com- 
fortably furnished; and during the sum- 
mer of 1836 accommodated several fa- 
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employed on surveying duty around the 
island. I am thus particular, because by 
those less faithful or less familiar, it has been 
described as not more than a shanty. The 
Port Richmond Hotel at that time had as its 
proprietors the son-in-law and daughter of 
the former representative in Congress from 
Richmond County. During the summer of 
which I write, Matthew L. Davis (and his 
chére amie) was alsoa boarder at the 
hotel, and as afterwards developed, was 
employed to write the Biography of Aaron 
Burr, which was doubtless a faithful politi- 


| 
. 
| 


life. His age was eighty years, and he was 
a petulant old man, who had outlived the 
sunshine and buoyancy of his nature, and 
was jealously sensitive to a slight or ne- 
| glect, and evidently unhappy from remorse 
or present discomforts of mind. This he 
constantly evidenced to his only attendant, 
a female nurse, to such a degree that again 
and again she protested that she could en- 
dure such impatience and profanity no 
longer. 

1 well remember Burr especially coveted 
society, which, as he had become exceed- 
ingly egotistical, was not always willingly 

ranted him; he would lie on his bed, 
with his door open, and call those who 
might be passing to or from their opposite 
rooms and implore them to come and sit 
and converse with him. He indignantly 
reproached many of his friends for their 
neglect of him, often naming them, and 
would become impatient beyond control 
when his usual ride was omitted. 

Just previous to his death, and when in- 
formed that the event could not be very 
distant, he requested of his attendants that 
when the time for his dissolution drew 
‘so near that none could mistake it, a 
courier should be sent to a certain street 
and number in New York city, and there 
summon a little girl to his bedside. But 
the messenger sent was too late; the child, 
a girl of twelve years, arrived just after his 
spirit had taken its departure for another 
world, and the child returned as she came, 
without a revelation or why or for what pur- 
pose she had been summoned. And thus end~ 


! 
} 


| 




































































cal history, without detailing his domestic / = 
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ed the life of this brilliant but unprincipled | An Earty Canat.—The County of 
personage who, for thirty years, has served | Orange, in this State, probably contained 
as a melancholy illustration of talents and 'the first canal made in America. Lieut. 
education uninfluenced by moral or re-|Governor Colden, of Coldenham, in that 


ligious considerations. 


Piymoutn Anniversary Discoursss, | 
—A list of the Anniversary Discourses, 
delivered at Plymouth, and designating 
such as ‘have been printed (before 1820), 
may be found in the Appendix to Daniel 
Webster’s Discourse, delivered Dec. 22nd, | 
1820. 


Fort Srevens.—In the summer of 1851 
(perhaps 1852), in grading a lot of land in 
Astoria, Long Island, a sKght elevation 
was dug down. The lot is the one next 
west of the late residence of Albert C. 
Whittemore, now of Havana in this state, 
and belonged to Josiah Blackwell. While 
digging, a number of human bones were 
found. It was at first supposed that the 
place might have been the family burial 
ground of some previous owner of the land. 
Upon subsequent inquiry, I ascertained 
from Henry Blackwell, a native of the 
village and always a resident there, that 
the few soldiers who died at Fort Stevens 
(the ruins of which still remain at the point 
of land close to Hurl Gate) during its occu- 
pancy, were buried where these bones 
were discovered, The workmen collected 
the remains and buried them at the foot of 
a small tree about sixty feet west of Mr. 
Whittemore’s west line, and about forty 
feet from the shore of what is called Pot 
Cove (East River), The spot is about | 
twenty-five feet N.E. from the original 
place of interment. 





Joun M, Eacer, 
New Yorx Cirr. 


Srrance Svuprerstition.—In 1656 a 


county, had the honor of constructing it 
and putting it into practical operation. 
At what precise time it was built I have 
been unable, as yet, to discover, but Colden 
located his patent to Coldenham Manor 
in or about 1728, and continued to reside 
upon it until 1760, at which time he was 
appointed Lieut. Governor, and removed 
to New York City. The canal was built 
in the interval between his location and 
removal. He could not, in all probability, 
have taken a hint for its construction from 
the similar work of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, who built the canal of ten miles 
(about) from his coal measures in Worsley 
to Manchester, for the Act of Parliament 
in his favor was not passed until 1759, 
which was only a year. before Colden 
removed to New York. 

The reason and circumstances of the 
construction of this early and rude work 
were these: Before Colden’s Patent and 
near his residence (a large stone house still 
standing’ and in good repair, on the north 
side of the Newburgh and Cochecton 
turnpike, and about five miles east of 
Mongomery) there was a streak of bog 
meadow, stretching for about a mile and 
a half, and running south from the house. 
It contained (and yet does) valuable 
deposits of peat fully ripe to be used as 
fuel. The peat was discovered upon the 
drainage of the meadow, and Colden 
(always practical) converted the main ditch 
into a canal by widening and deepening it 
beyond the necessities of mere drainage, 
and placed upon it boats, and with horse 
power transported the peat to that point 
of the canal nearest to his residence, whence 
it was taken for his own family use and 


breach of promise case occurred in New| that of his tenants. Portions of this work 
Amsterdam, in which the man, being/are still visible upon the meadow, now one 
defendant, excused his refusal on the|of the best and most valuable portions of 
ground that the plaintiff was able “to kill| grazing land in that county. Why Colden 
any man who happens to know her, as she|should have incurred the expense and 
hath a white lung” (vermits un witte longh|trouble of such a work for the procure- 
heeft). The parties were, as Dr. O’Calla-| ment of an inferior species of fuel, when his 
ghan states, both French. large patent was amply wooded with 
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timber, can only be conjectured. He evi- 
dently had his reason for this, as he had 
for all his other prominent acts. 


5 


His 
ublic services, at least, show him to have 
een an eminently practical man. 


Joun M, Eacer. 
New Yorx Crry, 


ProciaMATION oF Gen. Ler’s Fatuer 
AGAINST RepeEts.—Enclosed herewith I 
send you an exact copy of a Proclamation 
issued by Gen. H. Lee at Elizabethtown 
in this (Allegheny) county, in 1794, towards 
the close of the “ Whiskey Insurrection.” 
It is not uninteresting to contrast the men 
and events of that day with those of the| 
present. Then, as now, a Virginian Lee 
Commander-in-Chief of an army; then 
fur the purpose of upholding the Govern- 
ment and its laws, although but a particu- 
lar law was resisted. Vow, a Lee heads 
the chief army of the rebels, seeking to 
destroy the Government itself. Again, we 
have an excise on whiskey, but it is cheer- 
fully submitted to; and none the less, that 
the money so raised will aid in suppressing | 
the present gigantic insurrection. 

Yours &e. 
Wa. N. Dartineron. 

Pitrtspura, Feb. 15, 1844. 


By Henry Ler, Esq., Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Maj. General | 
therein and Commander in Chief of the 
Militia Army in the service of the United 
States. 


* 


Proclamation. 


By virtue of the powers and authority 
in me vested, by the President of the 
United States, and in obedience to his 
benign intentions, therewith communicated 
I do, by this my Proclamation, declare and 
make known to all concerned, that a full, 
free, and entire pardon (excepting and 
providing as hereafter mentioned) is here- 
by granted to all persons resident within 
the counties of Washington, Allegheny, | 
Westmoreland, and Fayette, in the state | 
of Pennsylvania, and in the county of Ohio, 
in the state of Virginia, guilty of Treason, | 
or misprision of Treason against the United | 
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States, or otherwise directly or indirectly 
engaged in the wicked and unhappy 
tumults and disturbances lately existing in 
those counties; excepting nevertheless 
from the benefit and effect of this pardon 
all persons charged with the commission 
of offences against the United States, and 
now actually in custody or held by recogni- 
zance to appear and answer for such 
offences at any judicial court or courts ; 
excepting also all persons avoiding fair 
trial by abandonment of their homes ; and 
excepting moreover the following persons, 
the atrocity of whose conduct renders it 
roper to mark by name for the purpose 
of subjecting them with all possible cer- 
tainty, to the regular course of judicial 
proceedings, and whom all officers, civil 
and military, are required to endeavor to 
apprehend, or cause to be apprehended 
and brought to justice, to wit: Benjamin 
Parkinson, Arthur Gardner, John Holcroft, 
Daniel Hamilton, Tho. Lapsley, William 
Miller, Edward Cook, Edward Wright, 
Richard Holcroft, David Bradford, John 
Mitchell, Alexander Fulton, Thomas Spiers, 
William Bradford, Geo. Parker, William 
Hanna, Edward Magner Jr., Thomas 
Hughes, David Lock, Ebenezer Gallagher, 
Peter Lyle, John Shields, William Hay, 
William M‘Elhenny, Tho. Patton, Stephen- 
son Jack, Patrick Jack, and Andrew 


| Hilands, of the state of Pennsylvania, and 


William Sutherland, Robert Stephensou, 
William M‘Kinley, John Moore, and John 
M°‘Cormick, of Ohio county in the State of 
Virginia. 

Provided, that no person who shall 
hereafter wilfully obstruct or attempt to 
obstruct the execution of any of the laws 


lof the Unite? States, or be in any wise 


aiding or abett ng therein, shall be entitled 
to any benefit « r advantage of the pardon 
herein before granted: and provided also, 
that nothing heiem contained shall extend 
or be construed to extend to the remission 
or mitigation of any forfeiture of any 
penalty, incurred by reason of infractions 
of, or obstructions ‘o, the laws of the United 
States for collating a revenue upon 
distilled spirits an stills. 

Given under my hand, at Head Quarters 
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in Elizabethtown, this twenty-ninth day of| June 26, 1738; she was mother of George 


November, 1794. 
Henry Ler. 
By order of the Commander in Chief, 
G. K. Taytor, Aid-de-Camp. 


QUERIES. 

Wootten Snow.—Cotton Mather, in his 
Christian Philosopher, published in Lon- 
don, 1721, says, in the course of his Essay 
on Snow: 

We read of Heaven giving Snow like 
Wool. I have known it give a Snow of 
Wool. In a Town of New-England, called 
Fairfield, in a bitter snowy night, there 
fell a quantity of Snow, which covered a 
large frozen Pond, but of such a woollen 
consistence, that it can be called nothing 
but Wool. I have a quantity of it, that 
has been these many years lying by me. 

What explanation shall we give of the 
above? B. F. D. 


Tae Duxe’s Laws.—When and where 
did the idea originate that Clarendon drew 
up these laws? Was not “scissors” more 
properly the author ? Q. 


A Conreprracy.—In a discourse de- 
livered by the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng 
at the “Church of the Covenant,” Phila- 
delphia, July 5, 1857, the Southern States 
are spoken of as a “ Confederacy.” 

— Is this the first instance of the Slave 
holding States being called “ A Confeder- 
acy?” 

PurLapetrnta, Feb., 1864. 


Cosart ann Hoocuianp Famiies.— 
Elizabeth Hooghland was married in the 
Dutch Church, New York, Sept. 16, 1730, 
to Dr. Joris (or George) Cosart, perhaps 
' the same person who was made a freeman 
of the city in 1745. Tradition states, how- 
ever, that he left an only child, Jane, and 
was lost at sea about 1733 while proceed- 
ing to Europe in order to settle some 
estate. What is known of this Cosart or 
Cazourt family ? 

Sarah Hooghland’s marriage bond with 
Jacob Janeway, of New York, bears date 





and William Janeway. 

Mrs. Janeway and Mrs. Cosart (whose 
second husband was probably a Fisher or 
Vischer) were sisters; were they daugh- 
ters of Joris and Caterin Hoglandt of 
Staten Island ? I, J. G. 


Tae Fatuer or Eneouisn Lexicocra- 
puy.—Richard Fraunces, a preaching or 
black friar, was the author of the first 
English and Latin Dictionary, according to 
William Herbert, published in 1499, in 
which are many old English words, no- 
where else explained. It is very desirable 
to have some information of this author 
and of his great folio volume. 

SHawMvt. 


AvutTHenticiry or AvtTocraPpus.—A 
writer in the London Notes and Queries 
sneeringly called’ upon Canon Dalton to 
prove the authenticity of an autograph 
letter of 8. Teresa which the Canon men- 
tioned as belonging to him. It opens a 
new field of discussion, and it will be well 
for some of our collectors to draw up rules 
for testing autographs. 


Inp1ian Buriat Praces.—The readers 
of the Historical Magazine will confer a 
favor by transmitting to me any information 
they may have—either traditional or other- 
wise—as to the location of Indian Burial 
Places in the States of New York and 
New Jersey. <A large amount of informa- 
tion not yet preserved in a permanent 
form may then be gathered, which, in a few 
years, may not be attainable, or if so, but 
unsatisfactorily. 


Joun M. Eacer, New York City. 


Kew try on Meruopism.—The Rev. E. 
Allen, in his list of Episcopal clergymen in 
Maryland, says that the Rev. John Kewley, 
prior to his ordination by Bishop Claggett 
in 1808, had been a Methodist preacher. 
Can any reader of the H. M. tell when he 
became a Methodist clergyman, and where 
he preached? What was the title of his 
work on Methodism? Mr. Kewley was, 
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though Mr. Allen omits the fact, for a time 

pastor of St. George’s Church, New York. 
B. 


HISTORICAL 


Joun Quincy Apams.— What foundation 
is there for the statement that Mr. John 
Quincy Adams was the author of the 
doggerel verses respecting Mr. Jefferson 
which appeared during Mr. Jefferson’s 
presidency. Some of them are too broad 
for quotation here, but whoever has read 
them will remember the two lines: 


“ And let the mountain all of salt, 
Be christened Monticello,” 


and these also: 


“ And if we cannot alter things, 
By —— we'll change their names, sir.” 


They appeared before Mr. Adams left 
the Federal for the Republican party. 


PHILapELputa, J. H.C. 


Tue Ricut or New York TO THE 


HamrsuirE GRANTS.—Some twelve or more 
pamphlets were published upon this con- 
troversy between the years 1760 and 1784- 


They were by John Henry Lydius of Al-| 


bany, James Duane, Jonas Fay, Ethan 
Allen, Stephen Bradley, and others. 

Six of these are referred to as in the N. 
Y. State Library. (Doc. H. N. Y., vol. 
iv.; p. 1026.) Where can the others be 
found ? 


New Enavanp Socrery.—Has a list been 
compiled and printed of the Sermons and 
Orations delivered before the New Eng- 
land Society of New York ? 


REPLIES. 
Tue Wonperrut History oF THE 
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laughter, and no small degree of surprise- 
Printed for purchasers, 1814.” 

The Librarian of the Society has in his 
private collection the same work, doubt- 
less of the first edition. He met this, “* The 
Morristown Ghost,” in 1807. It vanished 
until 1826, when it again appeared to him, 
unexpectedly, in the garret of a deserted 
building in the centre of Newark. It 
was secured, and has remained in _ his 
custody ever since, except when for ashort 
time it was permitted to visit Morris 
County. There, in its old garb, it seemed a 
great stranger. It is imperfect ; the two last 
leaves, or four of its 28 pages, are missing. 
The title is “ An Account of the Beginning, 
Transactions and Discovery of Ransford 
Rogers, who seduced many by pretended 
Hobgoblins and Apparitions, and thereby 
extorted Money from their Pockets. In 
the County of Morris, and State of New 
Jersey, in the year 1788. Printed for 
every Purchaser—1792.” 

David Young’s revision, published in 
1826, was given to the world because, as 
he says, “the very inaccurate and appa- 
rently headlong manner in which it was 
executed, rendered a revision highly neces- 
sary.” He, ‘* however, very scrupulously 
followed the sense of the original.” That 
the style of the anonymous writer of the 
* Account” may be seen, a clause or two 
from the first paragraph of his “ Preface” 
is presented the curious. 

“*T am convinced that it is impossible for 
one person to please all mankind, for there 
is such a variety of opinions predominant, 
that no one system or pamphlet will meet 
with universal approbation ; but it appears 
to me requisite, that something of this kind 
should appear in public—and, as I have 
been solicited by numbers to attempt a 
brief narration, with particulars relating 
facts concerning many occurrences that 
happened in the county of Morris, and 


Morristown Guost. (Vol. viii.; p. 79.)}—!/State of New Jersey, in the year 1788.— 


An aged gentleman recently presented the | 


New Jersey Historical Society a 12mo.| 
pamphlet of 24 pages, entitled “The Mor- 
ristown Ghost; or Yankee Trick. Being 
a True, Interesting and Strange Narrative. 


This circumstance has excited considerable |and say they had not sagacity,” &e. 


As I am convinced that many erroneous 
ideas have been propagated, therefore the 


generality of people are destitute of real 


facts.—I am sensible that it is natural for 
men to censure each other with burlesque, 


“T 
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shall therefore be as brief as possible, as 
it is my intention to eradicate many capri- 
cious notions from the minds of many, who 
have imbibed witchcraft and the phenomina 
of hobgoblins.” 

In concluding his work the writer ex- 
presses himself thus:—“It is not from 
malevolence or any antipathy against any 
person or place, that induced me to write 
the above mentioned transactions, but pure- 
ly to enlighten the minds of the simple, 
and free them from the imaginary fear of 
witches, apparitions and hobgoblins which 
do not exist. And as this relation pro- 
ceeds from one that wishes happiness to 
all mankind, and the author, although un- 
known, hopes that no one person or per- 
sons will be offended at the relation of facts, 
when there are no names mentioned, pro- 
viding they had an active part with the 
anticipating fire-club. 

This Pamphlet is chiefly 
intended for the perusal of 
the good Economists in 
Morris County. 
Gentlemen, yours in amity, 
PHILANTHROPIST.” 


The aged gentleman first mentioned, 
gives us, as related by his father, a native 
of Morristown, these facts concerning Ro- 
gers. He had got up an evening exhibition 
of his school in the old red court-house, 
which stood formerly on the north side of 
the Green in Morristown, with a pillory 


A temporary stage, with 
a curtain, was erected in the court- 
room for the exhibitions. During the per- 
formance the audience, from some cause, 
became noisy, which displeased Rogers, 
who appeared before the curtain and told 
the company that he had read in the Book 
of Revelations that on one occasion there 
was silence in heaven for the space of half an 


near its front. 





hour; and he thought the audience there 
assembled might be quiet for at least as long 
atime. Ina written invitation, sent to the 
Rev. John Joline, of Mendham, to attend 
the above-mentioned, or some other exhibi- 
tion of his school, he several times intro- 
duced the Latin phrase, “ Zo seribo,” and 
in such way as to render the whole ludicrous. | 


[March, 


Mr. Young, in his preface to the “ Won- 
derful History,” says: “ Very probably it 
was written by one who had some concern 
in the transactions; perhaps by Rogers 
himself, who must have been better ac- 
quainted with particular circumstances 
than any other person could pretend to 
be.” Again, he says: “ Being pursued he 
was a second time apprehended ; when he 
acknowledged his faults, and confessed 
that for his conduct and the declarations he 
had made in the prosecution of his schemes, 
he deserved punishment.” Ego scribo, I 
think Rogers did not write it. C. 


MAGAZINE. 


GREENBACKS (xii.-122)—The United 
States Treasury notes are so called, and 
the name is thus derived. When the State 
Bank of Ohio was created (1845), their 
new circulation had an ornamental device 
printed on the back in red, a mark so dis- 
tinctive from all other circulation in the 
West, that they got the name of Redbacks. 
When the Treasury notes appeared with 
the ornamental back in green, they readily 
took the name of Greenbacks. 

J. HJ. 


CoprERHEaDs (vii, 122, 166).—The origin 
of this name will perhaps remain in doubt. 
The Copperhead Snake is reputed the most 
venomous of our serpents. And before 
this war commenced the name of Copper- 
head was sometimes applied to persons to 
denote their bitterness and virulence. In 
the same way it applied to Secessionists of 
the most determined cast. Next it was 
applied by the Government party to their 
party opponents, and it is now coming into 
common use by them as equivalent to 
Democrat. Of course, it will grow into 
use, and be adopted by the party to which 
it is applied, as the names Democrat and 
Locofoco have been previously, and at first 
they were both meant to be offensive. 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


MAINE. 

Marne Hisrorican Socrery.—Augusta, Jan. 
27, 1864.—This Society held a meeting at the 
time and place thus indicated, for the purpose 
of receiving and reading communications. In 
the regretted absence of the President, the Hon. 
William Willis of Portland, the chair was taken 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Burgess of Gardiner, 
who made an address, alluding to the members 
deceased during the past year, namely, Messrs. 
Goodenow, Vose, and Tappan, the last of 
whom, in his clerical relations, had long been 
identified with the religious history of the State, 
and a constant attendant on the meetings of 
the Society. 

The Secretary presented a collection of do- 
cuments, copied from the archives of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to the history of the eastern 
part of Maine in the war of the Revolution, in 
connexion with Col. Jonathan Eddy, Col. J. 





Allan, and the Indians of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. Several of these papers were 
read. He also presented a letter from Frederic 
Kidder, Esq., of Boston, presenting copies of 
three Indian Treaties, one of which was read, | 
offering 600 Indians as soldiers to be under| 
Gen. Washington. The Hon. Jos. Williamson, 
of Belfast, presented a neatly executed copy of 
the Journal of Rev. Joseph Baxter, of Medfield, 
Mass., who accompanied Gov. Shute in his 
voyage to Georgetown to make a treaty with 
the Eastern Indians in 1717. He also read a 
poe on “Slavery in Maine,” which was fol-| 
owed by remarks from the Hon. Mr. Bourne, of 
Kennebunk, on its prevalence and cessation in 
the county of York. 

The Rev. Mr. Cushman of Warren read a pa- 
per on “The Clam-Shell Deposits” on the 
coast of Maine, in illustration of the marvellous | 
deposit of Oyster-Shells at Damariscotta, This 
was followed by a discussion, in which several 
of the members took part. Judge Williamson 
also presented a paper on “The Northmen on 
the Kennebec,” founded on certain ante-Angli- 
can appearances of occupation, and dwellings 
with bricks, near Gardiner, whose origin was 
unknown to the first English settlers, The 
Vice-President read a paper on “ Vital Statis- 
tics,” communicated by the President, containing 
much important matter, and urging legislative 
action to secure a full and accurate registry of 
births, deaths, and diseases terminating in death. 

A letter was read from the Hon. W. P. Haines, 
of Biddeford, giving to the Society the Powder 
Horn of Michael B. Goldthwait, which was used 





at Fort William Henry, on Lake George, in 
1756. It is well preserved, and bears on it an 
engraved sketch of the Fort, and a part of the 
Lake, made at the time; perhaps the only 
sketch of the Fort now in existence. 

The Hon. E. E. Bourne read a paper in “ Vin- 
dication of the Commemoration of the Colony 
at the mouth of the Kennebec, under George 
Popham.” This paper was prepared with spe- 
cial reference to a speech, with notes, by J. 


| Wingate Thornton, Esq., of Boston; after which 


on motion by the Hon. J. W. Bradbury, o 
Augusta, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
tendered to the Hon. E. E. Bourne, for his suc- 
cessful vindication of the commemoration of the 
Popham Colony from the unwarrantable attacks 
of Wm. Thornton. On motion of the same, the 
thanks of the Society were presented to the 
other gentlemen who had presented papers. 
The members of the Society and other invited 


| guests shared, between the afternoon and even- 
|ing sessions, the plentiful and elegant hospitality 


of the Recording Secretary, the Hon. Wm, 
Bradbury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacuusetts Historica Socrery.— Boston, 
Feb, 11.—A stated monthly meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society was held yesterday 
at their rooms, the President, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, in the chair, After the transaction 
of the usual business, the President paid a tri- 
bute to the memory of the late Frederick Tudor. 
We copy the closing portion of the eulogy : 

As a cultivator of fruits and flowers, and trees 
too, at Nahant, he not only placed himself in 
the front rank of horticulturists, but he gave a 
signal instance of how much could be done by 
ingenuity, perseverance, and skill, in overcoming 
the most formidable obstacles of soil and climate, 
and obtaining a victory over nature herself. 

It has been said that New England is a region 
of rocks and ice. Mr. Tudor seemed willing to 
accept it as such, and to be resolved that rocks 
and ice should be the main ministers to his own 
fortune, and through him to the health and hap- 
piness of others. 

I may not omit to add that while New Eng- 
land was his chosen and constant home, he was 
aman of enlarged and earnest patriotism. Taking 
pride in his father’s Revolutionary services, and 
inheriting his place in the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, he stood fast to the Stars and Stripes and 
to the Union cause, of which they are the honor- 
ed emblem, in adversity as well as in prosperity ; 
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and nowhere has our National banner been more 
frequently or more eagerly displayed, on every 
fit occasion during the past three years, than 
from the windows of his beautiful residence in 
Bacon street. He was of a spirit to have borne 
it bravely to the battle-field, had an occasion oc- 
curred before age had impaired the vigor of his arm. 

Nor did he fail to observe and to honor true 
heroism in other parts of the world as well as in 
our own. It is an interesting fact that when 
the tidings came tous from the far East of the 
noble endurance and brilliant achievements of 
the lamented Havelock, Mr. Tudor, without 
calling any one to his counsel, or allowing any 
one to share the cost, caused a magnificent sword 
to be made at Springfield, and prepared it with 
a suitable inscription, to be presented to that 
great Christian hero. It was unhappily too 
late to reach him before his death. 

It only remains for me to offer in behalf of 
the Standing Committee the customary resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Historical 

Society have learned with deep regret, the death 
of their valued associate, Frederick Tudor, Esq., 
and that the President be directed to name one 
of our members to prepare a memoir of him for 
our proceedings. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
Hon. Emory Washburne read an elaborate 
paper on villanage and slavery in England, 
which was followed by an interesting discussion 
on this subject, in which Horace Gray, Jr., Esq., 
Hon. James Savage, and Hon. G. T. Davis took 
part. The Society then adjourned, 


New Enctanp Historic Gengarocicat So- 
crsty.— Boston, Feb. 3.—A stated meeting was 
held this afternoon, the President, Dr. Lewis, in 
the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter 
from James B. Richardson, of Boston, accepting 
resident membership. 

A letter from the widow of Hon. Henry Cush- 
man, of Bernardston, to the Recording Secre- 
tary, was read, and was referred to a committee 
of three, with full power, to act in relation to the 
donation under the will of Mr. Cushman, and 
Wm. B. Towne, John W. Dean, and Frederic 
Kidder were appointed on that committee. 

The Librarian reported the following dona- 
tions: number of volumes, 25; pamphlets, 40; 
of manuscripts, 100. He also called the atten- 
tion of the oslotyr to the following donations of 
William Appleton: an old Hebrew manuscript 
of the Book of Esther, written on a parchment 
roll and inclosed in a gilt case; it contains 20 
pages without points, chapter, or verse, and is 





executed in a very neat hand, the letters like those 
in Hahn’s Hebrew Bible; the next is an elegant 
Arabic Koran in beautiful handwriting, with an 
introduction in illuminated letters; and the last 
is a handsome copy of the Prayers of St. Nerses, 
the Patriarch of the Armenians, ed. 1837, a poly- 
glot volume in 24 languages. The two first 
were purchased at Damascus in Syria, the last at 
the Island of St. Lazare, by Mr. Appleton in his 
travels in 1854-5. 

On motion of Frederick Kidder, it was voted 
that the thanks of the Society be tendered to 
our members Thomas Waterman and William 
Appleton, for their donations, viz.: about fifty 
volumes of the Boston Transcript and Daily 
Advertiser from the former, and from the latter 
the treasures already described. 

The Historiographer read an interesting ac- 
count of Charles Moses Endicott, a correspond- 
ing member of the Society, who deceased at 
Northampton, Dec. 15, 1863, aged 70 years and 
9 days. 

Rev. Dr. Hoppin, of Cambridge, read a care- 
fully prepared paper on the Court of the Star 
Chamber, touching upon the following topics: 
1. Itsname. 2, The persons who composed it. 
3. Its functions. 4. Its high antiquity. 5. Lord 
Bacon’s and Lord Coke’s encomiums upon it. 6. 
Its late abuses and abolishment. 7. The modern 
mythical conceptions of the Star Chamber. 

Rev. Martin Moore, of Boston, read a bio- 
graphical account of Rev. William Cogswell, 
D.D., the editor of the first volume of the 
Society's publication, who died at Gilmanton, 
N. H., April 18, 1850, aged 62. Copies of both 
papers were requested for the use of the Society. 

A new by-law, creating a standing commit- 
tee on heraldry, was adopted, and the following 
gentlemen were appointed as the committee: 
William Henry Whitmore, of Boston, Abner C, 
Goodell, jr., of Salem, Rev. William 8S. Bartlet, 
of Chelsea, and Augustus Thorndike Perkins, 
and William Sumner Appleton, of Boston, 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Hisroricat Socirery.—Trenton, 
January 21, 1864.—The New Jersey Historical 
Society, in accordance with its By-Laws, held its 
annual meeting to-day in this city, the Rev. 
John Hall, D.D., of Trenton—one of the Exe- 
cutive Committee—and subsequently the Hon. 
Richard 8. Field, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
presiding. After the reading of the minutes, 
Mr. Whitehead, the Corresponding Secretary, 
submitted the correspondence since the last. 
meeting. 
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Mr. Congar, the Librarian, reported a long list 
of donations received. Many of these donations 
were of great historical value and interest. 

The Tr reasurer, Mr, Alofsen, reported the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the past year, showing 
a balance in the Treasury of $463.44, of which 
$27.62 belonged to the Library Fund. The 
value of the Society’s publications on hand was 
estimated at $969.11, and its real estate at 
$3,500, making its total property, independent 
of cash, to amount to $4,469.11. 

Rev. Mr. Hammell presented the report of the 
Executive Committee of the progress of the 
Society during the past year. It had prose- 
cuted its mission, like most useful instrumentali- 
ties, quietly, not intruding itself upon public 
notice nor claiming any undue consideration 
from those for whom it is laboring, and as is 
too frequently the case with unobtrusive merit, 
had failed to secure its fair meed of reward. 
The results attained, however, were sufficiently 
valuable to testify to its onward progress, en- 
couraging its friends and giving assurance of 
continued and increasing service to the State. 
The only publication during the year had been 
one number of the Society's “ Proceedings.” No 
additions had been made to the Library ex-| 


cepting by donations, which had amounted to 


110 bound volumes and 262 pamphlets. The 
Library now contains 3,098 bound volumes and 
5,276 pamphlets, but there was a large amount 
of unarranged matter. Attention was drawn 
to the small number of members who had con- 
tributed to the funds in the course of the year, 
and the propriety of revising the roll suggested. 
No action had yet been taken in accordance | 
with the request of the Society at the last/| 
meeting relating to measures for the construc- 
tion of a fire-proof building, and the Committee 
closed their report with an appropriate allusion | 
to the death of Miss Rutherfurd of Eastridge, 
near Newark, who had always proved so warm 
and liberal a friend to the Society. 

The Committee on Publications reported the 
readiness for publication of another number of 
the Society’s “ Proceedings,” and also of “The 
Town Records of Newark,” which would form 
the sixth volume of the Society's ‘ Collections. 
As the proceedings of the Society constitute its 
chief means for the dissemination of a correct 
knowledge of New Jersey History, the members 
were urged to interest themselves in increasing 
their sale. | 

Mr. Rutherfurd submitted the report of the| 
Committee on the Library, stating the progress | 
made in binding and arranging, and urging 

additional subscriptions to the L ibrary fund. In 
accordance with the directions of the Society a 
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circular appeal had been issued to the members 
on the subject with little success. The Com- 
mittee said: “It is not to be supposed that the 
members of the Society, or the public generally, 
are willing that its library and other historical 
treasures should become useless, and their pre- 
servation endangered through their neglect to 
provide proper accommodations for them. Asan 
institution established for the public good, and, 
so far, eminently successful in perfecting the 


| purposes of its organization, it can rightly claim 


from the patriotic citizens of the State, whether 

actually connected with it by membership or 
not, such countenance and support as will ensure 
the perpetuity of its usefulness.” Particular 
reference was made to the continued generosity 


‘of Mr. 8, Alofsen, of Jersey City, the Treasurer, 


in supplying the library with a copy of every 
valuable publication referring to the Rebellion, 
350 different publications having been already 
received. 

Several new members were elected and other 
nominations received, 

The Chair announced the following Standing 
Committees for 1864: 

On Publications—Richard §. Field, William 
A. Whitehead, Henry W. Green, Samuel H. 
Pennington, M.D., and Rev. John Hall, DD. 
On SI tatisties—Joseph P. Bradley, F. Wolcott 
Jackson, Rev. Samuel M. Hammill, Lyndon A, 
Smith, M.D., and C. C. Haven. On’ Nomindtions 
—David A. Hayes, Peter 8S. Duryee, and Rey, 
R. K. Rodgers, D.D. On the Library—Walter 
Rutherfurd, Peter S. Duryee, John P. Jackson, 
Isaac P, Trimble, M.D., with the Treasurer and 
officers residing in Newark. 

A Committee appointed to nominate officers 


\for the ensuing year reported the following, 


who were duly elected: 

President—Joseph C. 
Vice Presidentt—Hon. James Parker, Hon. 
Richard 8. Field, Hon. Henry W. Green. Cor- 
responding Secretary—W m. A. Whitehead, New- 
ark. Recording Secretary—David A. Hayes, 
Newark, Librarian—Samuel H. Conzar, Ne — 
ark, Zreasurer—Solomon Alofsen, Jersey City. 
Executive Committee—Samuel H. Pennington, 
v. Henry B. Sherman, Hon, Charles S. 
Olden, Rev. R. K. Rodgers, D.D., N. Norris 
Halsted, Esq., Rev. John Hall, D.D., C. C. Ha- 
ven, Esq., Rey. Samuel M. Hammell, and Lyn- 
don A, Smith, M.D. 

Mr. Walter Rutherfurd, referring to the sug- 
gestion contained in the letter from John R. 
Brodhead, Esq., of New York, which had been 
read, offered the followi ing resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Tesolved, That the Historical Society of New 


LL.D., 


Hornblower, 
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Jersey, believing that the name and fame of the 
first discoverer of the shores of the State could 
not be more appropriately perpetuated, would 
express its earnest desire that the Fort, now 
being constructed at Sandy Hook by the 
United States, be named Fort Hudson. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary 
communicate the above resolution to the Hon. 
Secretary of War, and to the Senators and Re 
presentatives of New Jersey in Congress. 

Mr. Peter S. Duryee, in view of the derelie- 
tion of so many, nominally members of the So- 
ciety, which had been referred to by the Execu- 
tive Committee, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretaries and Treasurer be 
a committee to revise the roll of members, and 
adopt such means as they may think proper to 
ascertain who are now connected with the 
Society. 

The Society then listened with much interest 
to sundry “ Passages in the History of Ocean 
County,” by Edwin Salter, Esq., which in the 
absence of Mr. Salter was read by the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who stated that the passages 
read were but a small part of the materials col- 
lected and transmitted to the Society by Mr. 
Salter, evincing an interest in our history and 
an extent of laborious research eminently 
worthy of imitation. On motion of Mr. Hayes 
the thanks of the Society were directed to be 
conveyed to Mr. Salter for his valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the State. 

The Society then adjourned to meet in New- 
ark on the third Thursday of May next. 


NEW YORK. 

Avsany InstitutTe.— Albany, January 26, 1864. 
—At a regular meeting of the Albany Institute, 
held Tuesday evening: 

In the absence of the President, George W. 
Carpenter, Esq., in the chair. 

The following officers were unanimously elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

John V. L. Pruyn, President. Andrew E. 
Brown, Treasurer. 

First Department.—Richard V. DeWitt, Pre- 
sident. John Paterson, Cor. Sec. Jacob S. 
Mosher, Rec. Sec. George W. Hough, Librarian. 
Second Department.—Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
President. Peter Gansevoort, Vice-President. 
S. Oakley Vanderpoel, Rec. Sec. Joel Munsell, 
Cor. Sec. Charles B. Redfield, Treasurer. 
Department.—Alexander 8. Johnson, President. 
John N. Campbell, Vice-President. Jacob I. 
Werner, Cor. Sec, 

Curaiors,—James Hall, Howard Townsend, 
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Chas. H. Anthony, Amos Dean, Andrew E. 
Brown. 

A very able and interesting paper was read 
by Dr. Franklin B. Hough, on the “ Battle of 
Cedar Mountain,” being an extract from his 
forthcoming work, “The History of Duryee’s 
Brigade,” now in preparation. 


Burrato Historica Socrety.— Buffalo, Jan- 
uary.—At the meeting for January, M. Fillmore, 
President, in the Chair, and Guy H. Salisbury, 
Secretary, the following were among the pro- 
ceedings had ; 

Being the Annual Meeting of the Society, an 
election of officers was held for the ensuing year, 
as has been previously published. 

The Annual Report of O. G, Steele, Treasurer, 
was submitted, showing a total of receipts 
$797.17, and of expenditures, $681.08. The 
Secretary not having completed the Annual 
Report of the Board of Managers to the Society, 
was allowed further time to prepare it. 

O. G. Steele, from the Committee for pro- 
curing from fifty members, a subscription of 
$100 each, payable in five yearly instalments, 
for the purpose of securing additional means for 
carrying out the objects of the Society, reported 
that the list was full—having been signed by 
fifty-one gentlemen. 

The Treasurer also reported that he had re- 
ceived cash donations, for the same object, of 
$50 from F. H. Root, and $20 from Sidney 
Shepard. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Fillmore, and 
adopted, that such of the above subscribers who 
elect to pay $50 of their subscription in ad- 
vance, so as to comply with the requirements of 
the Constitution, be constituted Life Members— 
|subject to the payment of the balance of their 
|subscriptions, The terms of the resolution have 
been published. 

The President submitted a draft for Certificate 
|of Membership in the Society, and was author- 
ized to procure the same to be engraved and 
| printed. 

Guy H. Salisbury submitted his monthly re- 
port as Corresponding Secretary and Librarian, 
in which were mentioned the following matters: 

Judge Hall, from the Committee on procuring 
Local Histories of the several towns in the 
County, has furnished a list of about sixty names 
|of persons, in most of the towns, to whom the 
printed circular of the Committee, and also the 
general circular of the Society, with a copy of 
its Constitution and By-laws, will be sent by 
mail, 

But few deaths in the familics of old residents 
|were noted for the preceding month. They 





| 
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were—Dec. 24, Walter Joy, aged 53; Dec. 30, 
at Lancaster, Erie Co., Truman Luce, aged 76; 
Jan. 8, Sarah Brooks, aged 25, daughter of the 
late Wells Brooks. 

The weekly meetings of the Historical Society 
Club have been held as follows. Dec. 14th, C. 
F. S. Thomas’, when a paper was read by Chas. 
D. Norton, on “The Old Ferry, at the Black 
Rock ;” Dec. 21st, at O. H. Marshall’s, a paper 
being read by Geo. V. Brown, late U. 8. Consul 
at Tangier, Morocco, entitled, “ Diplomatic Con- 
troversy, occasioned by the visit of an American 
Vessel trom Lake Erie to the Shores of Spain and 
Morocco ;” Dec. 28th, at N. K. Hall’s, where a 
paper was read by E. S. Prosser, relative to the 
enlargement of the locks in the Erie Canal; 
Jan. 4th, at Charles D. Norton’s, at which the 
paper of the evening was read by E. P. Dorr, 
being a history of our Lake Commerce. 

The list of donations reported by the Secretary, 
will appear on Monday. 

The President stated that he had written to 
Hon. Augustus 8. Porter, of Niagara Falls, as 
directed at the last meeting, with the view of 
procuring a map made by the late Judge Augustus 
Porter, of the “ Phelps and Gorham Purchase,” 
and also such of his pipers, etc., as could be ob- 
tained. A reply had been received from Mr. 
Porter, which was read, and in which he says, 
that he had not yet been able to find such a 
map among his father’s papers, but should he 
succeed, on further research, would transmit it 
to the Society. He adds, that the principal his- 
torical incidents in the life of Judge Porter 
were embodied in a manuscript communication 
furnished by him in 1848, to the Young Men’s 
Association of this city—a portion of which was 
published by O. Turner, in his History of the 
Holland Purchase, prefaced by a brief biographi- 
cal sketch. 

O. H. Marshall said he was present at the last 
meeting of the New York Historical Society, at 
which action was taken on a proposition that 


the Government continue the publication of the | 


“American Archives,” heretofore compiled by 
Peter Force, 9 vols. of which have been 
lished, and the work then suspended when Mr. 


Marcy was Secretary of State. On his motion, | 


the Board of Managers were requested to take 


into consideration the propriety of memorializing | 


Congress on the subject. 

At a meeting of the Historical Society, held 
Jan. 4th, O. G. Steele had remarked, that some 
action should be taken in regard to the recent 
death of Walter Joy, one of the members, On 
his motion, a committee of three had been then 
informally appointed to prepare resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of the Society, which 
committee were O. G. Steele, Rev. Dr. Chester, 


pub-| 
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and Wm. A. Bird. Mr. Steele had therefore 
written some appropriate resolutions, which he 
submitted, and which were adopted. 

Some remarks were made by L. F. Allen, on 
the previous decease of three other members of 
the Society—Silas Sawin, Edward S. Warren; 
and James G. Hoyt—and Judge Clinton offered 
a resolution in respect to those gentlemen, which 
was adopted. 

On motion of N. K. Hall, a committee of two 
was directed to be appointed, to report as to 
what Standing Conimittees are needed, and what 
should be their duties. N. K. Hall and Chas. 
D. Norton were named by the president as such 
committee. At a subsequent meeting of the 
Board of Marlagers, committees on respective 
departments of the Society were constituted, as 
recommended in a report from Messrs. Hall and 
Norton, and the President appointed said com- 
mittees as follows: 

Finance—Millard Fillmore (Chairman ev-offi- 
cio, as President), Jas. P. White, Chas. D. Norton. 
Library—Guy H: Salisbury, Geo. R. Babcock, 
Geo. W. Hosmer. Papers and Property—G. W: 
Clintoti, O. H. Marshall; H. W. Rogers. Do- 
nations, Subscriptions, and Collections—O. G. 
Steele, L. F. Allen, Wm. Dorsheimer. Publica- 
tions—Walter Clarke, N. K. Hall, G H. Salis- 
bury. Aembership—H. W. Rogers, C. D. Nor- 
ton, Wm. Dorsheimer. 

On motion of N. K. Hall, the matter of rooms 
to be occupied by the Society, with fitting up 
and furtiishing the same, was referred to the 
Committee dn Papers and Property. 

The Annual Address before the Society was 
delivered at Americau Hall, on the evening of 
Jan. 13th, by Rev. Dr. Hosmer, being entitled 
“The Physidgnomiy of Buffalo.” 

The following gentlemen were elected Corre- 
sponding Members: Hon Horace U. Soper, of 
Batavia; Ex-Lieut. Gov. Simon Brown, of Con- 
cord, Mass. 
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New York Histrorioat. Socrery.—New York; 
February 2.—The regular monthly meeting of 
this society was held at the Society’s Hall, on 
Second avenue, and notwithstanding the un- 
promising state of the weather a large audience 
was in atteridance. Frederick De Peyster, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. On the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee the society determined 
to commemorate by suitable acts and proceed- 
ings the two hundredth atmiversary of the Con- 
quest of New Netherland in 1664. The paper of 
the evening was read by Wm. J. Hoppin on 
“The Existing Portraits of Ancient Historical 
Personages,” and was a beautiful production, full 
of learning and eloquence. It was received with 
great enthusiasm by the society. A suggestion 
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for a suitable memorial to John Howard Payne, | ble, with much decision, as a too personal con- 
resented at the last meeting, was renewed by |troversy for the official action of the Society. 


r. Gardner, whose proposition on the subject 
was referred to the Executive Committee. The 
proceedings throughout were exceedingly inte- 
resting. 

March 1.—The meeting of the Historical Soci- 
ety was well attended, President De Peyster in 
the chair. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HistoricaL Society or PENNSYLVANIA. — 


The remains of the old statue of Pitt,| Philadelphia, Feb. 8, 1864.—The annual meet- 


erected in Wall street, in 1770, recently a part of}ing of this Society was held at the Atheneum 
Mr. Riley’s Museum, in West Broadway, were| Building. On motion of Dr. B, H. Coates, Col. 
resented to the Society by Mr. Simon F.|Jas. Ross Snowden was called to the chair. 


ackie. Mrs. Spooner, widow of S. Spooner, 
esq., has given to the Society the plates of Mr. 
Spooner’s two works, the Dictionary and the 
Anecdotes of Painters and Sculptors. The Com- 
missioners of Charities and Corrections presented 
to the Society, a very neat obelisk about a foot 
high, richly mounted, made of the stone of the 
balcony of the Federal Hall, Wall street, from 
which General Washington delivered his Inaugu- 
ral, April, 30, 1789. President De Peyster made 
some interesting statements concerning the inau- 
guration of Washington. 

Mr. George Folsom moved a vote of thanks to 
the Commissioners, which was seconded by the 
Rev. Dr. Osgood, and by Dr. Wilson, a Chiet of 
the Iroquois, who expressed the sentiments of 
veneration the Iroquois entertained for the me- 
mory of Washington. 

Mr. Folsom made a motion that a committee 
be appointed to wait upon the delegates of the 
Six Nat’ons who are daily expected here on their 
way to Washington. The motion was adopted, 
and Mr. Folsom, George Bancroft, and Dr. Os- 
good were appointed the Committee. 

A. B. Hayes, esq., gave to the Society a por- 
trait, by John Wesiey Jarvis, of the Rev. John 
Stanford, D.D., a Baptist clergyman of usefulness 
and repute in the city in the early part of the 
century, and Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck gave some 
pleasant reminiscences of both Mr. Jarvis and 
Mr. Stanford. On motion of Mr. Thompson, a 
committee of three was appointed to consider 
and report whether measures can be taken to 
respond to the desire of Mr. Bryan, that the 
Bryan Gallery of Christian Art may be per- 
manently placed in charge of the Society. Rev. 
A. C. Coxe offered resolutions in favor of a Na- 
tional Society of literary men, to maintain the 
purity of the English language, and a high stand- 
ard of scholarship, to represent the common in- 
terest of American scholars, and to communicate 
with scholars abroad. The subject was referred 


to a committee of five, to consider and report. | 


Mr. McCurdy moved for a committee to consider 
Mr. Jay’s letter to Mr. Dawson, on the new 
edition of The Federalist; but, after a debate of 


some little warmth, the subject was laid on the ta-' 





The Trustees of the Publication Fund pre- 
sented their annual report, from which it appears 
that the subscriptions on 3lst December, 1863, 
amounted to $15,835. Owing to domestic 
affliction, our fellow-member, Mr. William C. 
Reichel, has been unable to complete the His- 
tory of Bethlehem afd the Moravian Settlements 
in north-eastern Penn.; a reprint of the first 
volume of the Society’s collections has therefore 
been commenced. 

Samuel Hazard, Esq., having, on account of 
the infirmities of advanced age, declined a re- 
election as Librarian, resolutions were passed 
expressive of the high appreciation of his ser- 
vices and regard for him on his retirement. 

The monthly report of the Librarian was read. 
Among the valuable donations received, was a 
water-color fac simile of the original tombstone 
over the grave of William Bradford, Printer, 
erected in Trinity church-yard, New York. On 
motion of H. G. Jones, Esq., resolutions of 
thanks to Mr, Abraham Hosier, the donor, were 
then adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Brainerd offered a resolution of 
thanks to Miss R. L. Bodley, of Cincinnati, for 
gift of a photograph and fac simile letter of 
Johanna Maria Heckewelder, of Bethlehem, 
Penn., known in history as the first white 
child born within the limits ofthe present State 
of Ohio. 

The following officers were then elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

President—Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll. 

Vice-Presidents—J. Francis Fisher, George 
Chambers, of Chambersburg; Benjamin H. 
Coates, M.D., J. William Wallace. 

Treasurer—Charles M. Morris. 

Recording Secretary—Samuel L. Smedley. 

Corresponding Secretary — Horatio Gates 
Joues. 

Librarian—Samuel L, Taylor. 

Library Committee—John A, McAllister, Ri- 
chard L. Nicholson. 

Publication Committee—Rev. 
burne. 

Finance Committee—Edward A. Souder. 

After the election, a discussion arose among 


Daniel Wash- 
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the members relative to the erection of a new) 
hall for the use of the Society, when it was| 
determined to place the matter in the hands of| 
a committee, 

The Society then adjourned. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont Huisroricat Society. — Brandon, 
January 28.—The ninth special meeting of the! 
Vermont Historical Society was held at Bran- | 
don, the Hon. Hiland Hall, President, in the 
chair. The Hon, E. N. Briggs, Chairman of the | 
Committee of Arrangements, welcomed the | 
Society in a brief speech, which was responded | 
to by the Hon. Hiland Hall, President of the | 
Society. 

Henry Hall, Esq., of Rutand, then read a) 
paper entitled “ Indian Foot-Prints.” 

George Grenville Benedict, Esq., of Burling- 
ton, read a paper entitled, “ The Battle of Gettys- | 
burg and the part Vermonters took therein.” 

The Rev. Samuel R. Hall, of Brownington, 
then read a.memoir of the late Rev. Walter 
Chapin, formerly of Woodstock. 

A paper was read by Albert D. Hager, Esgq., 
entitled, “ Ancient Mining on the Shore of Lake | 
Superior.” 

After the reading of a letter of apology from 
Hon. David A. Smalley assigning severe sick- 
ness as a cause for his not being able to pro- 
nounce an address on the life and services of the 
late Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, 

Edward J. Phelps, Esq., of Burlington, read 
a commemorative sketch of the life and cha- 
racter of the Hon. Charles Linsley, of Middle- 
bury. 

The Rey. Daniel Tomkins Taylor, of Castle- 
ton, then read an original Poem entitled, “ The 
Vermont Volunteer.” 

A number of persons were admitted to resi- 
dent membership. 

On motion, a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Edward J. Phelps, of Burlington, Henry Hall, 
of Rutland, and George F. Houghton, St. Albans, 
was appointed to revise the papers left for the 
Society by the late Hon. Charles Linsley, and 
present them at the next meeting of the Society 
at St. Johnsbury, in June, 1864. 

The Hon. Stephen Royce, of East Berkshire, 
was urgently requested to prepare a paper em- 
bracing his Reminiscences of the Bench and) 
Bar of a 

Hon. Isaac F. Redfield, of Boston, was re- 
quested to am are and read before the Society, 
his Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of 
Vermont. 

Prof. William H. Parker, 





to 


of Middlebury, 


| prepare a memoir of the late Hon. James 
| Meacham. 

Hon. Asa Owen Aldis, of St. Albans, to 
prepare a biography of the Hon. Samuel S. 
Phelps. 

Rev. John B. Perry, of Swanton, to prepare a 
biographical sketch of the late ex-Governor 
Horace Eaton. 


On motion, Rev. Pliny H. White, of Coven- 


try, was requested to prepare biographical 


notices of the historians of Vermont. The 
Rev. Pliny H. White was formally invited to 
complete his Bibliography of Vermont, by adding 
thereto a complete list of the newspapers print- 
ed in Vermont. Mr. White, being present, 
accepted the invitation, conditioned that each 
member of the Society render such aid as may 
be in his power, to render the list as complete 
as possible. 

The Rev. John B. Perry, of Swanton, then 
read a paper, “On the Geological Formation of 
Lake Champlain.” 

A paper on “June Trainings in Vermont” was 
then read by Luther L. Dutcher, Esq., of 


|St. Albans, after which the Society took a re- 


cess until two o’clock P.M. 

Many valuable donations were made, for 
which the thanks of the Society were, on motion, 
returned, 

John McKesson, Esq., of New York City, 
through L. L. Dutcher, Esq., presented to the 
Society a parchment deed, dated in 1773, of 
lands owned by the proprietors of Middlesex, 
Washington County, Vt., and described in said 


| deed of partition as belonging to Middlesex, Al- 


bany County, in the Province of New York. 

Rev. Francis W. Smith, of St. Albans, pre- 
sented a volume, entitled, “Trinity Church 
(N. Y.) Pamphlets.” 

A manuscript, being the original of two law 
lectures, by the Hon. Nathaniel Chipman, Prof. 
of Jurisprudence in Middlebury College from 
1816 to 1843, was presented by Mrs. ~ Charles 
Linsley, of Middlebury. 

A complete set of the “ Brandon Monitor” 
Newspaper, and a Pamphlet containing a fac 
simile of the original Declaration of Independence 
in the handwriting of Thomas Jefferson, with 
biographical sketches of all the Signers, were 
presented by D. L. Milliken, Brandon, Editor of 
the “ Vermont Record.” 

Mr. J. Holcomb, of Brandon, presented,through 
the editor of the “ Vermont Record,” five vo- 
lumes of the “ Voice of Freedom” newspaper, 
commencing in June, 1843. Through the same 
source, Rey. Bernice D, Ames, of East Green- 
wich, R.I., presented a volume containing a 
memoir of the late Hon. Anderson G. Dana, 


M.D., of Brandon. 
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A oe notice of the Rev. George B. 
Manser, D.D., one of the corporators named in 
the charter of the Vermont Historical Society, 
and its first Secretary, was then read by George 
F. Houghton, Esq., of St. Albans, 

This was followed by the reading of a bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Hon. Zimri Howe, 
of Castleton, by Henry Clark, Esq., of Poult- 
ney. 

The exercises concluded by the reading of a 
commemorative notice of the late Rev. Stephen 
Olin, D.D., LL.D, by the Rev. Andrew Wither- 
spoon, D D., of Brandon. 

The Hon, William M. Pingry, of Perkinsville, 
resolved, that the Hon. Norman Williams, of 
Woodstock, was requested to prepare a bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Hon. Titus Hutchin- 
son; and that the Hon. Carlos Coolidge be in- 
vited to prepare a biographical sketch of the late 
Hon. Jonathan H. Hubbare, of Windsor, 

Dr. John L. Chandier, of St. Albans, was in- 
vited to prepare a paper comprising his Reminis- 
cences of the most noted of the pioneer Sur- 
geons and Physicians of Vermont. 

The Hon. Jacob Collamer was requested to 
prepare and read before this Society a memoir 
of the Hon. Charles K. Williams, of Rutland. 

The President then announced that the next 
special meeting of the Society would be held at 
St. Johnsbury, in the month of June, 1864. After 
remarks from the President of the Society, in 
which he alluded to the efforts made by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements and by the people of 
Brandon, to render this special meeting attractive 
aud successful, and to the hospitality of the 
citizens of Brandon, which was bountifully as 
well as gracefully dispensed, the Society adjourn- 
ed,—having, in the character of the exercises 
and in the number of persons in attendance upon 
them from far and near, given renewed proofs 
of increasing activity and usefulness. 


Hotes on Books, 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. 

No. 6. 

Tuts number, illustrated with a fine colored 
map of the States embraced in the original field 
of operations, and several very fine engravings 
on wood, begins properly the history of the war, 
the previous numbers having been devoted to 
an introductory portion, written with a dignity, 
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breadth, and judgment which were an earnest of 
the great value of the work so well introduced. 
In the present number there is no departure 
from the high character assumed. The work is 
in every point of view creditable, and far superior 
to any other that we have seen. 


The Manufacture of Iron in Buffalo. A paper 
read by invitation before The Buffalo His- 
torical Society, January 25, 1864, By John 
Wilkeson, Esq. Buffalo, 1864. 


A valuable and readable sketch of the im- 

ortant iron manufacture that has grown up in 

uffalo, It contains much information on iron 
generally that will repay perusal. 


The United States Service Magazine, Vol. I. No. I. 
January, 1864. C. B. Richardson, New York, 


Tus Magazine, appealing directly to the Army 
and Navy, enters on its career with every pro- 
mise of success, In appearance it is certainly 
the prince of the American Magazines, being 
very well printed on fine paper. On testing the 
contents we cannot certainly be Jess pleased. 
The editor, Prof. Henry Coppée, formerly an 
officer in the U.S. Army and a graduate of West 
Point, brings to his task not only a thorough 
knowledge of the military profession, but the 
literary skill and ability which have won him 
such a high rank in the world of letters. 

This number has a Word of Greeting, an ar- 
ticle on Chattanooga, with a map; the Northern 
and Western Lakes; a few Facts about Artil- 
lery; a Modern Fable; a fine poem on the Bu- 
rial at Gettysburg; a paper by Gen. Barnard on 
the Use of Iron in Fortification; one by Ch. G. 
Leland on War Songs; an article on Greek Fire, 
which will dispel some illusions; Modern War ; 
Later Rambles over the Field of Gettysburg, by 
Dr. Jacobs, etc., etc. 


Three Months in the Southern States, April— 
June, 1863. By Lieut. Col. Fremantle, Cold- 
stream Guards. New York, John Bradburn 
(M. Doolady’s Successor). 1864. 12mo. 309 pp. 


A neat and readable volume, which the pub- 
lisher has done well to issue. We hope the author 
is not an average specimen of English officers of 
his rank; his hatred of the American govern- 
ment is natural and to be expected; his exul- 
tation at finding Americans filled with similar 
feelings equally so. He entered Texas from 
Mexico and ran across to our lines, which he 
reached in Pennsylvania after the battle of Get- 
tysburg, which he saw. Disposed to see all in 
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the South with favor, his account is an admiring 
sketch; yet much of value is given. 





Notice sur les Plantes de Michaux et sur son voy- 
age au Canada et a la Baie d’ Hudson, daprés 
son Journal manuscrit et autres documents 
inédits par VAbbé Ovipe Bruner. Quebec. 


8vo, pp. 44. 


Tuts valuable tract will prove a treat to our 
botanists, as the range of plants is not entirely | 
confined to Canada, and the life belongs as well 
to American as Canadian biography. 


open war, and where their contentions paralysed 
the alliance between France and America. 
Nothing but the wisdom, the patience, and the in- 
domitable good humor of Franklin prevented the 
Southern hot-heads from giving mortal offence 
to the French government, The new biography 
will form two volumes, crown-octavo, of about 
650 pages each. It will be published by the 
Mason Brothers of this city. 


Amone tHe Many Curious Rexics brought 
forward at a recent Sanitary Fair is a chip 


‘from the Beech Tree Forks, of Licking, showing 


/the tomahawk marks of Daniel Boone, which 





Miscellany. 


Parton’s Lire anp Times oF Franxury.—Mr. 
Parton, we understand, contrary to his original | 
intention, has concluded to publish his work on 
the Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin, with- 
out waiting for the return of peace. It is nowin 
press, and will appear about the first of June. It 
is remarkable that the great masses of material 
for a complete biography of Franklin should 
never before have been used for the production of 
such a work. The reason is, probably, that the 
fragments of autobiography left by Franklin 
stood in the way, no recent writer being willing 
either to discard or continue them. Mr. Parton, 
we are informed, overcomes this difficulty by 
using the autobiography as material only, and is 
thus enabled to incorporate into his narrative all 
the interesting information respecting Franklin’s 
early life which modern research has brought to 
light. The public career of Franklin, particularly 
his services during the Revolutionary war, both 
as a member of Congress and as envoy, to France, 
are related in the new work with a fulness of 
detail never before attempted. Among the im- 
portant acquisitions of the author, is a perfect 
copy of the pamphlet written by Franklin in his 
nineteenth year, when he was a journeyman 
printer in London, which gave him at the time 
considerably celebrity, but which was long sup- | 
posed to be lost. This will be given entire in 
an appendix. One of the engravings is a por- 
trait of that infant son of FrankJin whose un- 
timely death he mourned for forty years. There 
will be in these volumes a great deal of matter 
of immediate interest, bearing directly on the 
events now occurring; for it is well known| 
that the spirit of Secession began to manifest | 





itself as early as 1778, in Paris, where the North- | 
ern and Southern servants of Congress were at | 


|was the cdrner tree and starting point for 


his claim to lands in Kentucky. The yearly 
growth of wood having covered this tomahawk 
mark, it was necessary, in settling the numerous 
law-suits in Kentucky, to produce the mark made 
by Boone. This was done by carefully scaling 
off the yearly growth, until the mark appeared 


| corresponding with the year he made it, and the 


chip being in Court, and the tree proved from 
which it was taken, Boone’s claim was established. 


Deatu or A Reserve Antiquartan.—Mr. Joel 
Blakeslee, of Colebrook, Ashtabula Co., O., a 
venerable antiquarian and respected citizen, died 
Nov. 27th, aged 76 years. Mr. Blakeslee emi- 
grated from Avon, N. Y., to Ohio, in 1819, and 
was the first settler of Colebrook, his family 
occupying a house which consisted of four wide 
boards for a floor, and five for a shelter from the 
weather. The nearest settlement was three 
miles, to which they went by marked trees. 
Hardships and privations were the lot of the 
Blakeslee pioneers, many of them unusually 
severe. Mr. B, in due time became locally fa- 
mous as an Antiquarian, and gathered up the 
relics of the past, and the incidents connected 
with the early history of every township of Ash- 
tabula county. All the Indian curiosities and 
history of his section of the Lake region were 
carefully collected and preserved, and his contri- 
butions to the press and the Historical Society 
at Jefferson were valuable and _ interesting. 


| They will be more and more prized as genera- 


tion succeeds generation. 


One of the attractions of the late Fair at Cin- 
cinnati, was a selection of letters from the extra- 
ordinary collection of Lewis J. Cost, Esq., of St. 
Louis, whose contributions from his American 
treasures have often enriched our columns, 
Among the most remarkable there exhibited, 
were those of Pope Leo X., Luther, Henry VIII, 
of the period of the Reformation; Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, Wellington, Napoleon, Murat, Ney. 
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among the snilitery heroes ; a a host of ry 
can worthies , Gov. Stuy vesant, Roger, Williams, 
Gen. Oglethorpe, Washington, Franklin, Boone, 
Marion. 


Tue Lextncton Monument.—The heirs of the 
late Wm. H. Carey, of Brooklyn, N. Y. (for- 
merly of Boston), have: purchased Belfrey Hill, 
in Lexington, containing about two acres, and 
having in the centre a rock rising up 40 feet. 
The price paid was $3000. The lot has been 

resented by the said heirs to the Lexington 

onument Association, as a site for their new 
monument. The rock is but a few rods distant 
from the old monument. The directors recently 
held a meeting and voted unanimously to accept 
the patriotic gift. Resolutions and a vote of 


thanks were unanimously passed, and a copy 


sent to the donors. 

This is a noble beginning. It is hoped that 
other persons will give their aid towards erecting | 
a National Monument in commemoration of the 
great event of the 19th of April, 1775. It will 
require two years to execute the work of the 
“Minute Man,”—a bronze statue of about six- 
teen feet in height. It is to be hoped that suffi- 


cient aid will be given the Association svon, so} 


that work will go on and have the corner stone 
ready to be laid and dedicated to Liberty and 
Union again by the old soldiers, when they 
return from the war. The Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company have subscribed $1000, 
to be paid when the corner stone is laid. 

Any person wishing to contribute money for 
the patriotic object of erecting re Na'ional Mo- 
nument, can leave it with Mr. C. O Whitmore, 
the Treasurer, in Liberty ae Boston ; also 
those who wish to become members of the Asso- 
ciation can do so by paying $5 to Mr. Whitmore, 
when they will receive a diploma executed on a 
steel plate in the highest style of art, on which is 


the autograph of the President, Hon. Edward | 
other officers of the Asso-} 
design of the new monument and a} 


Everett, also the 
ciation, a 
battle scene in Lexington, April 19, 1775, the 
whole making a beautiful parlor picture worth 
the five dollars paid for it. Every American 
should have a copy placed in his house, to be 
handed down to future generations, informing 
them where Amer‘can liberty had its birth. 


102 Great Russell st., 
of autograph let- 
y and complete life 


Mr. Ronert Wraient, 
W. C., London, solicits copies 
ters of Gen. Wolfe for a nev 
of the great commander. 


Ohio, 


Hon. Samvet F. Cary of College Hill, 


is preparing a complete history or record of the | 


HISTORICAL 


= 1864, 


MAGAZINE. 


| des scondants of John Cory who landed at Ply- 
mouth in the Mayflower. 

Koscivsko.—Marianna Lugomirska, said to be 
a descendant of the Polish patriot Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, has published in Germany a new 
historical romance, compiled from original let- 
ters and documents preserved amongst the 


family papers of the Polish hero. 


Tue VereraN NewsparerR OF THE UNITED 
Srares—The oldest newspaper in the United 
|States is the “New Hampshire Gazette,” pub- 
lished at Portsmouth, N. H. This paper com- 
pleted the one hundred and seventh year of its 
publication on the lst of October. This paper 
commenced its career in 1756, and consequently 
is the oldest newspaper in America, 





| Vou. I. Marr Historica CoLLecTions, is now 

in the printer’s hand for republication. The 
demand has exhausted the first edition, and the 
Publishing Committee are taking advantage of 
this opportunity to enrich the work by the 
addition of about sixty pages, to be furnished 
|} out of the valuable stores of its Editor, the Hon, 
William Willis, President of the Society. 


History or Portianp.—This valuable pro- 
duction, of which the first portion is contained 
in Vol. I. of the Collections of the Maine His- 
torical Society, is soon to be issued ina new and 
attractive form, at the request of the Society. 
The author, the Hon. Wm. Willis, of Portland, 
will make additions to its pages, and intends to 
continue the narrative down to the present time. 
His resou' for this purpose are abundant; 
and his ability to draw upon these has been fully 
tested in the many historical and biographical 
sketches in which he has preserved the facts of 
the past. 


ces 


History oF THE PennsyLvantA Paper Money 
AND OF THE CONTINENTAL Emisstons.—Mr, Frank 
M. Etting is compiling historical sketches of the 
Paper Money of Pennsylvania and of the Con- 
tinental Emissions. I understand that he has 
been engaged in this subject for several years, 
and has collected many original MSS., espec ially 
in regard to the Pennsylvania i issue. As a per- 
son interested in the subject, and anxious to aid 
Mr. Etting, permit me to suggest to your nu- 
merous rez ade rs, many of w hom may be } nossessed 
of valuable information of this subject, th: it they 
iwould contribute to accurate history by com- 
municating with Mr. Etting, who, at present, 
residcs in this city. B. M. 

Baxtinore, Feb, 23, 1864. 





